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ABSTRACT 

The Kosrae (Micronesia) Department of Education 
operated a Title VII transitional tjilingual education progreun from 
1986-89, targeting the 1986-87 cohort of seventh graders. During the 
first 2 years, the students attended five village elementary schools, 
and during the third year attended the high school. This cohort had 
been targeted in previous bilingual education programs. The four 
program components were student achievement, material development, 
staff develop aenv, and parent and community involvement. A formative 
process and product evaluation was conducted by an evaluation teeun. 
This report contains the results of the evaluation both in summary 
form, including findings of program effectiveness and specific 
recommendations for program improvement, and in full report form. A 
section on student achievement looks at results in English speaking, 
listening, and reading? Kosraean reading comprehension? and 
supplementary English testing. Data on classroom observation includes 
information gathered on each teacher's performance and in 
ethnographic school observations, staff development results include 
data on professional experience and attitudes from a survey of 
teachers and descriptions of 1989 staff development events. Parent 
and community involvement events and advisory council activities a-e 
described, and a section on material development outlines curricular 
materials in progress, completed, and purchased for the program, h 
transcript of the ethnographic observation is appended. (MSE) 
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Final Program Evaluation Report 
Kosrae Title VII Bilingual Education Program 



Grades 7-9 
1986-1989 

Summary and Recommendations 



Summary 

The Kosrae Department of Education operated a Title Vn Transitional Bilingual Education 
Program during grant years of 1986-87, 1987-88, and 1983-89. The program design targeted 
students in the 7th grade for the first program year, 8th grade for the second program year, and 9th 
grade for the third program year. During the first two program years these targeted students 
attended the five village elementary schools of Kosrae. During the third program year, they were 
at the Kosrae Highschool. This same cohort had been the targeted program students of previous 
bilingual education programs. The program consisted of the following components: 1) Student 
performance; 2) Materials Develop ncnt; 3) Staff Development; and 4) Parent/Community 
Development. 

A formative process and product evaluation was conducted by an evaluation team consisting of 
an internal evaluator (Salpasr Tiifas) assisted by the Kosrae Evaluation and Testing Unit (Kalwin 
Kephas and John William) and an external evaluator (Mary Spencer, UOG). The summarized 
results are as follows: 

Student Performance 

1 . When pretested for English speaking and listening skills, most students in the random ^ample 
(84%) were classified as non-Enylish spe&king . while a small proportion (11%) were 
classified as limited English speaking , and a very small proportion {,5%) were classified as 
fljent English speaking. 

2. When posttested ^or English speaking and listening skills two years later, this same random 
sample showed isiderable improvement: Only 46% were then classified as ^ on-Engli^h 
speaking , 25% > classified as limited English speaking , and 29% were classified as fluent 
pn ^lish speaki.ig . These posttest advances ma^k statistically significant improvement in 
English speaking and listening skills of students from all five viUage schools. 

3. In spite of the strong improvement made in English speaking and listening, the program 
students remain predominantly limited English speakers in need of additional oral English 
instmction and development opportunities. 

4. Posttest results on a test of five English reading comprehension skills revealed statistically 
significant gains relative to pretest results on main idea and sequence of events . Smdoits did 
not make ^significant pretest-posttest gains on cause-efiC ct. conclusion , and critical analysis 
skills. 

5. At posttest, smdents achieved 57% correct on all English reading comprehension questions 
(about 11 of 20 questions). In their best skills fmain idea , sequence , and cause-effect^ they 
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obtained 60-71% correct. There is room for growth in the higher order thinking and reading 
comprehension skills involved in this test with 5th grade narrative story material. 

6. There was no statistical difference found between pretest or posttest scores on any of the 
Kosraean reading comprehension skills nor on the total of all questions combined. However, 
pretest performance was high and there was little room for growth. Studenis obtained an 
average of 77% correct on the pretest and 78% con-ect (about 19 - 20 questions of a total 25 
questions) on the posttest. 

7. In an assessment of three classrooms of 7th grade students (nonprogram students in 1989) 
information was gained that is useful in determining textbook approprit ness for students of 
the age span addressed during the program years of the Kosrae Bilingual Education Program. 
Using the Degrees of Reading Power Test, it was found that by the 8th grrdc, it should be 
expected that the students could deal successfully only with U.S. basal reading books 
designed for first and second grade U.S. native English speaking students. 

Classroom Observations 

8. IOTA observations showed that the three items on which program teachers were rated in the 
lower range were: a) development and implementation of classroom objectives; b) 
establishing learning/interest centers; and c) individualization of instruction. Ninth grade 
teachers ^so showed problems with: d) engendering student initiative; e) use of materisds for 
instruction; f) classroom control; g) providing opportunities for participation; h) school 
climate; i) assessing student achievement/comprehension during the lesson; and j) current 
application of subject matter. 

9 . Ethnographic observadons showed that: ^ 

a) The highschool buildings need a physical facelift that helps create a sense of student 
identity and pride of school; 

b) Many students wander about outside the highschool without apparent academic purpose; 

c) The proximity of the highschool to the central DOE offices could afford important 
opportunities for assistance and access to resources; 

d) A unified curriculum philosophy and instructional approach across the various English 
language arts classes at the highschool seem to be missing; 

e) A stimulating literate environment has not been created in the physical context of the 
highschool En^sh language arts classrooms; 

f) Most students, in most observed classrooms, appear bored and uninvolved with the 
English instruction. This triggers some minor management problems, but most 
importandy it is preventing student development of English academic skiUs; 

g) English language arts activities in the highschool appear to be mosdy textbook-driven. 
However, teachers appear to need training and coaching to know how to use these and 
other materials and techniques to best advantage; 

h) Relatively greater attention is being given to studying fragments of English grammar and 
structure than to teaching the fundamental building blocks of oral English fluency, ability 
to read and comprehend English print (i.e., print written at junior or senior highschool 
level), ability to think about and intellectually utilize this content logically, and the ability 
to write cogently and creatively in English; 

i) The DOE*s commitment to purchasing books and materials for student use is evident in the 
highschool classrooms. Remaining, however, is a need for even better quantities and 
qualities of materials. 
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StafT E)evelopment 



1 0. Teacher profile data shows that 34 of the 37 leachers are bilingual English/Kosraean, and three 
others arc bilingurJ in English and another Micronesian or Asian language. 

1 i . Teachers report in their profile data that on the average the 34 Kosraeans use Kosraean 37% of 
the time as the language of instruction, while using English 63% of the time. 

1 2. Program staff attended six major staff development events during the 1988-89 program year. 
Four of these were off-island events attended by one to two program staff. A sixth event 
consisted of an on-site workshop for teachers, specialists, and administrators by the 
multifunctional resource center on integrating language arts and other curriculum areas. 

1 3. It appears that existing resources for staff development arc not being fully utilized. Perhaps 
there is a need to channel a greater amount of the training resources into local on-site events 
geared to address needs identified in this evaluation and by other analytic efforts (e.g., the 
annual IOTA results). Federal staff development provider resources are not being requested to 
the full extent possible. In addition, only small numbers of teachers are organized to attend 
these events when they are held. The amount of training time afforded is generally too short 
to allow full development of targeted skills. 



Parent/Community Involvement 

14. From the beginning of the grant period in 1986, and continuing through the end in 1989, 
seven major events were held which involved parents and community members in all five 
village school sites. A parent/community liaison worked for the program throughout most of 
this period. 

15. The program's Advisory Council made valuable contributions during the early part of the 
piogiam periodt but seems to have phased out during the latter part of the program as efforts 
were made to remove financial incentives that would not be available once federal funding 
expired. 

Materials Development 

1 6. The quantity of Kosraean materials developed during the grant period has been disappointing. 
Although production activity has increased sine t the 1987 evaluation report, curriculum 
writers have not been focusing their work primarily on the program's target grades. 



Recommendations 

1 . It appears to be time again to engage in a deep analysis of the language arts objectives, 
methods, and materials used in the Kosrae educational system from grades 1-12. At this time, 
more is known than ever before about student English and Kosraean language arts 
performance, about textbooks and materials, and about teacher training needs. 1990 is 
United Nations International Literacy Year and it is almost seven years since the Kosrae 
language ans curriculum framework was published. Perhaps it is time to address the 
following questions: 

a. How many years of oral English are needed before the majority of children will reach a 
limited English speaking level? Before children reach a fluent English speaking level? 
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b. Is an English Language Institute experience needed by some teachers who will teach oral 
English? 

c. Is the development of a teacher's oral English instruction package needed, based on 
contemporary methods and activities of proven effectiveness? How should this vary for 
students in different grade groups and levels of proficiency? 

d. Is a new course needed at the highschool which promotes oral English in a way that is 
appropriate to teenage interests and academic skills? 

e. Is a new way needed of using the strong Kosraean reading comprehension skills in 
highschool as an avenue to promoting higher order thinking and written expression? 
Perhaps Kosraean writing could be integrated into social studies or in a cultural heritage 
framework. Student projects in Kosraean composition could be used as reading materials 
for students in earlier grades. Or, highschool students could be given assignments 
specifically designed to be used by children at specific earlier grades. 

There is often a trend, in school systems worldwide, to make most school improvement 
efforts at the elementary level. Perhaps it is time in Kosrae to kick off a major school 
improvement program in the highschool. It could improve: 

a. Physical appearance - perhaps parents and students would all help paint the school and 
make other improvements. Periiaps a community effort could be mobilized to construct a 
comfortable student study area, perhaps constructing a large traditional thatch building for 
the purpose; 

b. Create stimulating language arts activities that thoroughly engage student interest and 
effort; 

c. Create stimulating literate environments in highschool classrooms, including classroom 
libraries, learning centers, bulletin boards, etc.; 

d. Design and provide a system of teacher inservice which equips teachers with 
contemporary methods and materials for teaching oral English, and integrated 
rcading/writing/contcnt activities with meaning and with the use/development of higher 
order tanking skills; 

e . Improve the higlischool library and facilitate the development of activities for its active use 
by students and teachers. 

f . Mobilize more active development of Kosraean material development for students at all 
points in the range of reading levels, and provide inser/ice to teachers in Kosraean 
orthography, grammar, and language arts activity options. 

Improved planning for inservice teacher and school administrator training in language arts is 
needed: 

a. Qear objectives for training need to be estiblished; 

b. Improved training time and schedule formats need to be devised. Instead of shoit after 
school events, week-long tsc even longer summer events would be useful; 

c . Ways of better utilizing existing training resources need to be established 
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Final Program Evaluation Report 
Kosrae Title VII Bilingual Education Program 

Grades 7-9 
1986-1989 



Introduction 

Kosrae is one of the States of the Federated States of Micronesia (FSM), and is part of the 
former U.S. Trust Territory of the Pacific. It is about 42 square miles with a total population of 
approximately 6»000 people. Kosrae socie y is organized primarily around S separate village 
communities* each having an elementary school serving grades 1 through 8. An island high school 
is located centrally, adjacent to the central office of tlie Kosrae Department of Education. 

Kosrae has z long history of bilingual education. In the early part of the century it was the site 
of one of the best documented missionary schools which was attended by students from several 
other entides in Micronesia as well as Kosrae. Stuaents of this schx)l usually learned one or more 
other Micronesian languages as they attended school together with students from the Marshall 
Islands, Truk» Pohnpei» and the Kiribati Islands. 

The Title VII federally funded Bilingual Education Program in Kosrae has been in effect since 
an experimental program was created in 1975 at Lelu Elementary School, serving 274 students, 
grades 1-5. At the end of the experimental period, the program was continued and expanded to the 
other schools, beginning with grade 1 in 1980, and continuing with grade 3 in 1983. The Title VII 
program being evaluated in this repent server grades 7-9 at all five elemenwary schools. The design 
of the program throughout the years has been to focus on one grade each year, moving to the next 
higher graide the following year. As a result of this design, the program students tested and 
discussed in this report have been, for the most part, the focus of the Kosrae Bilingual Education 
Program since they were in die first grade. 

The program serves all students in the focus grade each year, 100% of whom wete estimated to 
be Limited English Proficient (LEP) at the beginning of the 1986-87 program year, with all coming 
from low-income families. The Title VII program includes the following major components: 
Student language arts performance in English and Kosraean, staff developiaent, parent/community 
involvement, curriculum and instruction, materials development, and capacity building. 

It is noteworthy to consider some of the gradual changes that have hctu taking place ir the 
Kosrae Bilingual Education Program since the grant for grades 7-9 began in 1986, which was also 
the period of time in which the Compact for Free Association was developed ana 92»rca upon by 
the Federated States of Ndcronesia and the United States. Prior to the Compact, Kosrae competed 
for Title VII projects and administered them in a manner very much like other LEAs in the United 
States. However, the terms of the Compact specify that there shall be a maximum amount of U.S. 
federal funding for education given to the FSM or a state within the FSM. If a state opts to apply 
for a Title Vn grant, the amount of that grant will be a line item within the maximum amount, not 
an additional amount. With this funding background, the LEA*s of the FSM naturally had to plan 
for a time when no special grant projects would exist; but rather, when a general integrated locally 
funded school program would be the norm. 

Transitional changes in this direction have been taking place in Kosrae throughout the three year 
grant period being reported on in this document. Today, in contrast with the program reported on 
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by these authors two years ago. the Kosrae Bilingual Education Program looks more like an array 
of only loosely connected educational components (e.g.. a language arts program, a material 
development department, a parent/community liasion. and an array of staff development 
operations). Earlier, theie was a separate, tightly associated cluster of program components. The 
death of Elmer Asher, the educator who directed the program for 14 years, and the changes 
brought about by the Compact with the U.S.. have hastened the process of transition froin a 
"project" to a series of functions that are integrated into the general fabric of the Kosrae Education 
Department 

Maps 1 and 2 are provided on the next two pages. They appeared in the project's 1986 
proposal. They show Kosrae in its greater Pacific context and relative to other island entities in the 
Micronesian Region. Table 1 documents the primary language groups other than Kosraean at each 
grade level in Kosrae schools. 

Basic Approach of the E valuation 

The evaluation design used in both the 1986-87 evaluation of the Kosrae Bilingual Education 
Program and the present report on 1988-89 is best characterized as a formative evaluation with 
both process and product evaluation components. Longitudinal student language performance 
data (English speaking and listening, five specific English and Kosraean reading comprehension 
skills) have been collected on a randon> sample of students from all schools served by the program. 
In addition, information has been collected on the other program components that will permit status 
documentation and description of each. 

Information and data for both process and product evaluations for both reports were developed 
through a collaborative worldng process of the internal evaluation team (Salpasr Tilfas as the 
evaluation specialist for the Bilingual Education Program and members of the Kosrae Testing and 
Evaluation unit) and the external evaluator (Dr. Mary L. Spencer, Americas Pacific/University of 
Guanr), One of the main intentions of this collabwative process has been to develq) local capacity 
in Kosrae for conducting educational evaluations. The success of this endeavor can be judged 
from the fact that the Kosrae evaluation team leader is the first author of this report, and the 
external evaluator is the second author, a reversal of the 1987 authorship arrangement. 
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Table 1 



Student Language Groups Other Than 
Kosraean and English, 1987-88 



# Students 






Mnthfir's 

Language 


Father's 
Language 


Language 
Spoken 


Preschool 


F 


5 


Kosraean 


Trukese 


Kosraean 


Grade 1 


M 


6 


Kosraean 


Pingalapese 


Pohnpeian 




M 


6 


Pohnpeian 


Pohnpeian 


Pohnpeian 


jirade Z 


M 


7 






Taooba 




M 


8 


Pohnpeian 


Mokilese 


Pohnpeian 


utraoe o 


c 


Q 




llokano 


llokano 


Grade 4 


M 


1 0 


Tagdog 


Tagabg 


Tagabg 


Grade 5 


M 


1 2 


Pohnpeian 


Pohnpeian 


Pohnpeian 




M 


1 0 


Pohnpeian 


Pohnpeian 


Pohnpeian 


Grade 6 


F 


1 2 


Pohnpeian 


Pohnpeian 


Pohnpeian 




c 
r 


4 4 
1 1 


txosraean 


runnpeiaii 


Pnhnnolfin/ 
r UMiipuiaii/ 












Kosraean 


Grade? 


M 


13 


Pohnpeian 


Pohnpeian 


Pohnpeian 




M 


1 2 


Pingalai^se 


Pingalapese 


Pingalapese 


Grade 8 


F 


1 2 


Chamorro 


Kosraean 


Kosraean/ 










English 


Grade 9 


F 


1 1 


Tagalog 


Tagabg 


Tagalog 




F 


1 4 


Pohnpeian 


Pohnpeian 


Pohnpeian 


Grade 10 


M 


13 


Tagalog 


Tagabg 


Tagabg 


Grade 1 1 


M 


14 


Tagalog 


Tagalog 


Tagabg 



Student Performance 



In Older to document and evaluate the language development of students in the Kosrae Bilingual 
Education Program, three tests were administered to program students on a pretest-posttest basis: 
1) Individual administration of the English version of the Language Assessment Scales (LAS) to 
assess the English speaking and listening skills of individual students; 2) Group administration of a 
test of specific English reading comprehension skills using stories taken from a commonly used 
5th grade U.S. basal reader series and modified somewhat to produce a 1-2 page story; 3) Group 
administration of a test of specific Kosraean reading comprehension skills using stories written to 
be appropriate to 7th grade students by the Kosrae Bilingual Education Program. The 
methodology for each of these testing approaches is described in the sections below, with results 
presented. In a section following these three, supplementarv information on Kosraean students' 
skills relative to English textbooks is provided. Finally, implications and reconunendations based 
on student performance data are discussed. 



English Speaking and Li stening - LAS 

One of the Testing and Evaluation unit's efforts to document the English speaking and listening 
proficiency of students in Kosrae has been the administration of the LAS to 7th and 9th grade 
students in the Kosrae Bilingual Education Program. For some purposes in the past the estimation 
of student proficiency on oral language skills was determined by the Micronesian Achievement 
Test (MATS), which does not assess speaking proficiency, but which does have a listening 
section. The MATS will not be used in the present evaluation because of the need to directly 
assess both speaking and listening in English. 

One of the obstacles to assessing English speaking proficiency in Kosrae and other jurisdictions 
throughout Micronesia is the fact that individual student assessment is necessary to the assessment 
of spealdng. The time and skilled testing activity entailed in individual testing of speaking has 
seemed prohibitive to most local education agencies in the region. However, in the past three 
years, a number of teachers and specialists in Kosrae were twined by the external evaluator in the 
administration of the Language Assessment Scale. They also underwent a supervised testing 
experience. Within the last month of the 1986-87 school year, with the coordination of the recently 
established Testing and Evaluation unit of the Kosrae Department of Education, a group of testers 
administered 94 LAS individual tests to randomly selected 7th grade students, at the five 
elementary schools on Kosrae. The high quality of the test records, particularly the transcriptions 
of the spoken language samples, were indicative of professional standards. It was necessairy for 
the external evaluator to lend only minimal technical assistance to the test administration effort. 
Once the internal evaluation staff sorted and verified test scores against tape recordings fo: 
completeness of transcriptions, tiie tests were transmitted to the external evaluator for scoring and 
analysis. 

Two years later, at the end of the 9th grade for these same students, the LAS was readministered 
to the sample students by the Testing and Evaluation unit. The process of locating individual 
students from the pretest for posttesting is a difficult task. Many have changed their names, some 
have dropped out, and others are not anxious to be retested. The successful completion of this 
posttesting procedure and the development of the testing expertise needed to competently 
administer the LAS is one indication of capacity building in the Kosrae Department of Education. 

During the 1986-87 school year the study sample was established by first obtaining a list of 
all 7th grade students at each of Uie five village schools of Kosrae. From this list, 20 students 
(plus 5 alternatives) were randomly chosen from each school list. An equal number of girls and 
boys were chosen. In Walung, the smallest school, there were only 13 students in Uie 7th grade. 
All of these students were included in the study. 7th and 9th grades were chosen as the focal 
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points of the study because the Title VII Bilingual Education Program in Kosrae serves grades 7-9 
and was intended to give particular emphasis to the development of the 7th and 9th grade programs 
during the 1986-87 and 1988-89 school years, respectively. 

During th . posttest, 1 1 of the pretest students could not be posttested. This attrition was due 
primarily to students who dropped out of high school, with two students not tested because of 
administrative oversights during the testing. An examination of the pretest scores of the students 
not posttested suggests that their pretest scores were a little lower than average, and anecdotal 
reports from educators who know them suggest that they may have dropped out due to academic 
problems in school. A few students from Walung are reported to have dropped out due to the 
difficult distance and transportation problem entailed in getting from their home village to high 
school each day. We interpret the effect of the missing data to mean that the posttest scores shown 
in Table 2 may slightly overestimate what the results would have been had all 1 1 of the missing 
sample students been posttested. However, the mean pretest total score and proficiency level of 
the full sample is identical to the mean pretest total score and proficiency level of the portion of the 
sample who were posttested (Spencer and Tilfas, 1987). 

Before we examine the results in Table 2, it may be of interest to the reader to know something 
about the language environment in Kosrae. The prevailing language in Kosrre is Kosraean, the 
language of the indigenous people of Kosrae. English is recognized as a major language for 
commerce and govemment, particularly in written formats. However, the predominant home and 
community language throughout the island is Kosraean. 

For many years, the language arts curriculum of the schools has included a substantial 
commitment to the formal instruction of oral English, English grammar, and English literacy. The 
main instrument for this instmction has been the Tate Oral Language Programme and the correlated 
South Pacific Commission Reading Programme. Both of these sets of curriculum materials were 
developed by Gloria Tate, an Austrailian, English-as-a-second-language specialist, and published 
by the South Pacific Commission. They are based on a strict audiolingual approach to ESL (see 
the bibliography for recent research on these materials). It is accurate to say that all of the students 
tested wi^ the LAS have had daily ESL lessons with the Tate Oral Language Programme for 8 
years. At present, the newly revised Kosraean language development curriculum has expanded to 
inclr.de a more wholistic approach. This includes the introduction of writing activities, as well as 
activities which encourage student oral expression, in both the first language and in English. Some 
supplementary reading materials are being introduced and U.S. basal reader materials Bit being 
examined and tried 

The LAS test of English speaking and listening has a maximum possible score of 100. 
Students* performance may be classified into 5 levels of increasing proficiency. The publisher's 
research has provided 3 levels of English speaking/listening proficiency with which to interpret 
LAS scores. The LAS is the official test used to identify and assess English speaking and listening 
proficiency in many U.S. states. The results are then used to identify which sti- ients arc eligible 
for language services designed for limited English proficient students. Table 3 presents a guide to 
test interpretation. Validity and reliability information on the LAS is presented in many research 
studies, and is summarized in DeAvila and Duncan (1982). 

Table 2 shows that the pretest mean for the LAS Total Score was 60.07 with a standard 
deviation of 13.14, whereas in the posttest Total Score of the LAS, the mean s^orc was 74.01, 
with a standard deviation of 12.53 

By looking at the pretest and posttest Total Score means for all schools, it can be seen that all of 
the schools made improvements on the oral English achievement of their students. However, 
students at Utwe Elementary School seen not to have improved quite as much as the other schools. 
The standard deviations of all schools have reduced, except for Utwe Elementary School, which 



TABLE 2 



Pretest and Posttest 
English Oral Language Proficiency (Speaking and Listening) 
of Bilingual Education Program Students in Grades 7 and 9 
of Kosrae, FSM, 1986-87 and 1988-89 
Language Assessment Sid lis II (LAS-II) 



School 




Spoken* 


Sentence** 


Story*" 


Total'*'* 


Level Proficiency 




Vocabulary 


Comprehension 


Retelling 




Score 






Categories 




(20 Items) 


(10 


Items) 


(5 


ratings) 


(100 points) 


(5 ratings) 










Pre/Post 


Prn/Post 


Pre/Post 


Pre/Post 


Pre/Post 


Pre/Post 


Leiu 


X 


-16.85/17.60 


y 


-5.95/7.30 


X 


-2.50/3.70 


X 


-61 .05/77.50 


X 


-1.65/3.10 


^ES 


-18/8 


(N.20) 


SD 


-2.08/1 .90 


SD 


-1.61/1.22 


SD 


-0.83/0.92 


SD 


-11.37/13.02 


SD 


-0.67/1.41 


LE3 


-2/5 






















rto 


O / 7 


Malem 


X 


-13.50/17.45 


X 


-6.25/7.40 


X 


-2.90/3.70 


X 


-61 .55/77.50 


X 


-1.90/3.15 


res 


-15/6 


(N-20) 


SD 


-7.61/2.68 


SD 


-2.17/1.35 


SD 


-0.91/0.98 


SD 


-15.37/12.35 


SD 


-1.12/1.31 


LES 


-2/5 






















rto 


= 3/9 


Tafunsak 


X 


-16.12/17.24 


X 


«D. fill .^y 


X 


-1 71 /'I 00 


V 
A 




X 






= 1 4/ 1 U 


(N-17) 


SD 


-2.23/1 .71 


SD 


-1.45/1.76 


SD 


-1.31/1 .00 


SD 


-14.87/14.71 


SD 


-0.79/1.46 


LES 


-3/2 
























FES 


-0/5 


Utwe 


X 


-16.19/15.81 


X 


-6.00/6.19 


X 


-2.50/3.00 


X 


-60.38/69.67 


X 


= 1.63/2.13 


res 


-14/1 0 


(N.16) 


SD 


-2.29/4.58 


SD 


-2.45/2.26 


SD 


-0.97/1.15 


SD 


-12.45/11.37 


SD 


-0.89/1.26 


LES 


= 1/3 
























FES 


-1/3 


Walung 


X 


-17.00/17.60 


X 


-5.60/6.60 


X 


-3.00/3.50 


X 


-64.50/73.50 


X 


-1.80/2.60 


res 


-9/4 


(N-10) 


SD 


-2.54/1.78 


SD 


-2.17/1.07 


SD 


-0.00/0.53 


SD 


-7.58/5.50 


SD 


-0.63/0.52 


LES 


= 1/6 
























FES 


= 0/0 


All Schools 


X 


-15.78/17.14 


X 


-6.14/7.02 


X 


-n. 49/3. 40 


X 


-60.07/74.01 


X 


-1.72/2.71 


res 


-70/38 


(N-83) 


SD 


-4.34/2.78 


SD 


-1.96/1.63 


SD 


-1.03/1 00 


SD 


-13.14/12.53 


SD 


-0.85/1.53 


LES 


-9/21 
























FES 


= 4/24 



• • • • 
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SMisticaHy significant pre v$ posttest dittBrBnces: 1 tail T - Z224, p m .OZ 

Statisticaiiy significant pre vs posttest different: 1 tail T - 3.645, p « .00 

Statistically significant pre vs posttest differences, 1 tail T - /.1 32, p m ,oo 

Statistically significant pre vs posttest differences, 1 tail T - 7.457, p m .00 

Statistically significant pre vs posttest diff'.ences, 1 tail T • 7.071, p • .00 

Statistically significant pre vs posttest differences, 1 tail T • 6.776, p m ,00 
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TABLE 3 
LAS II Interpretation Guide 



LAS II 
Soore 


Level 


Proficiency 
Category* 


Proficiency 
Description 


92 - 100 


5 


FES 


Totally fluent 
in English 


82 - 91 


4 


FES 


Near fluent 
in English 


72 - 81 


3 


L£S 


Limited English 
speaker 


62 - 71 


2 


rES 


Non-English 
speaker; 

apparent Mnguistic 
deficiency 


52 - 61 


1 




Non-English 
speaker; 
total linguistic 
deficiency 



FES: Fluent English Speaking 
LES: Umited EngUsh SpeaMng 
NES: Non-English SpeMng 
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shows that the spread of posiiest scores was generally narrower. This further shows that the 
degree of heterogenity among the same students tested has narrowed over the two years. Th£ 
overall mean of a!^ schools combined shows statistically significant g ains on each of the LAS 
siibscalgs and total score from 1987 to 1989. 

Table 2 also inricates that in the pretest, 70 students were in the category of Non- English 
Speaking (NES), but in the posttest, the number has decreased to 38. In the category oft: nited 
English Speaking (LES), 9 students were counted in the pretest, but in the posttest, the number 
was increased to 21. For the Fluent English Speaking (FESV 4 studen ts were counted in the 
pretest, but in the posttest 24 students qualified to be in thi s category. 

In summary, we can conclude that two years ago most of these students were classified as Non- 
English speaking and few were in the other two categories. However, as the two years went by, 
54% of 83 students tested climbed to Limited English Speaking and Fluent English Speaking 
categories. Although onlv 29% of the 83 students tested in the posttest reache d the Ruent English 
Speaking category, definite and statistically significant i mprovement in English speaking and 
listening was made at all s chools during the project year. 

One conclusion to be drawn from these lata is that even after seven or eight years of English 
instruction v^th the Tate Oral series, these students arc srill predominantly limited English 
speakers. Also in the past two years, the English curriculum has been enriched with teacher 
training and some new commercial materials. But this evid ence would seem to be a clear call for 
even more change in the o ral English instrucrional program. These changes would involve 
materials, curriculum, teacher training, teacher supervision, or a number of other factors. 
However, the external evaluator recommends that at the elementary level these improvements 
would yield higher English proficiency rates without the need for more class time on oral English. 
At the elementary level, the implementation of continually improved instructional methods is 
needed, but not more class time. At the high school level, it may be necessary to create new 
opportunities for oral English development, and by using instructional approaches which are 
intrinsically motivating to teenage students (e.g., public speaking activities, dramatic or role 
playing activities, etc.). With improved oral English instruction in the elementary grades, high 
school students in the 1990's may have stronger English oral speaking and listening skills and not 
need oral English courseworic in the 9th, 10th, or higher grades. But at the present time, they do. 

English Rea ding Comprehension 

A criterion referenced test was developed by the external evaluator for the purpose of assessing 
several di^erent reading comprehension skills with EngMski text similiar to what students might 
encounter in the classroom. The rationale was to select four stories from a typical basal reader 
series and truncate the stories to produce four one to two page stories that are complete and 
meaningful in that space. The GINN Reading Program (1982) was used as the source of these 
stories. Care was taken to select stories that might have some interest value to the students being 
tested. In a few cases, v/ord changes were made to heighten relevance (e.g., trout was changed to 
tuna in order to use a fish familiar to Micronesian students). 

Each of the four stories is followed by five multiple choice questions, the first on main idea , the 
second on sequence ^ the third on cause-effect , the fourth on conclusion , and the fifth on £riti£al 
analysis . There are 20 questions in all and each is worth 25 points, for a total score of 500. This 
process of awarding more than one point per question was undertaken in order to have a scoring 
range comparable to the Kosraean Reading Comprehension test (discMSsed below), which has five 
stories. 
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TABLE 4 



AVttrSQ® rroiwl •no rO»lw»l rwrrorniBncw 

Of a Random Sampio of Koarao Bilingual Education Students 
whib in Orado 7 and 9 
on FiM English Roadlno ComDrahenaion Skillat 


Reacfing Comprehension 
Skills 


Pretest 

tans 


Posttest 
Mean 
fSD) 




N.74 


N-74 


Main ktea* 


55.74 
(19.21) 


60.47 
(21.10) 


Sequence** 


59.80 
(22.21) 


68.92 
(25.78) 


Cause Effect 


66.89 
(Zo.ZI ) 


70.61 


Condusnn 


50.00 
(28.07) 


48.65 
(23.73) 


Critteal Analysis 


40.20 
(22.60) 


37.16 
(25.59) 


All Questions*** 


272.64 
/64.66^ 


285.81 
(74.03^ 



* StatistteaHy signifteant Pretest vs. Posttest difference; T-1.624, p-.05 
* * Statistically significant Pretest vs. Posttest difference; T-2.544. p-.Ol 
** * Marginally statistk:ally signifk:ant Pretest vs. Posttest difference; T-1.611, p-.06 

t Tfie readtoig oompref)ensk)n test is oominsed of four stories from tfie 5tt) grade Girm tnsal reading series, with one multiple chok» questk>n 
on each of the five reading oomprehemdon skills tor each story. In order to equate these with a vernacular test contalni.ig five stories, all 
scoies were converted k>y giving 25 points per correct answer. Thus, 100 points are possible tor each skill, and .SOO total points are 
possible for the to'tal score summed over aH questtons. 
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Table 4 shows the results of the English Reading Comprehension Test. This test of five 
different skills was used to test the same students who took the LAS test above. 

On the main idea , the mean score in the pretest was 55.74, with a standard deviation of 19.21, 
but in the posttest the mean score rose to 60.47, with a standard deviation of 21.10. In the 
sequence of events skill, the pretest mean was 59.80, with a standard deviation of 22.2 1 whereas 
in the posttest, the mean was 68.92, with a standard deviation of 25.78. 

Cn these two skills, the gains were statistically significant . The spread of scores was wider in 
the posttest for both skills. 

For the oth er three skills (cause effect- conclusion, and critical analysis) students did not make 
statistically significant cains . In the analysis of all questions combined, students obtained a mean 
score of 64.66 in the pretest and 74.03 ; . • posttest. AltliOugh this is not considered statistically 
significant, it is nearly or marginally signific? - evidenced the p value of .06. 

At posttest- students achieved about 57% correct on all English reading comprehe ision 
questions (about 11 out of 20 questions). In their best skills (Main idea. Sequence, and 
Cause/EffectV thev obtained 60-71% correct. Thus, there is room for growth on all of these 
English reading comprehension skills, using 5th grade material . This should be a useful thought 
when the level of difficulty of U.S. textbooks is being considered and assigned at the high school 
for English reading, social studies, math, and science. 

It inight also be useful to remember that these children grew up at a time when English reading 
materials in elementary grades were scarce. SPC readers were the main materials present and they 
have been shown to have a small number of woids per book, and few books in the entire series 
(Spencer & Langmoir, 1987; Moore, 1988). It is possible that the addition of more and better 
English reading materials to the elementary classrooms will cause the future 9th graders to score 
hi^er on this test. 

It may also be important to realize ^hat the statistical analyses of scores associated with gender or 
with schools failed to find statistical differences. 

In conclusion- the English reading comprehension test results encourage a greater emphasis in 
English re^diny instruction on the higher order thinking and reading comprehension skills such as 
main idea, sequence, cause effect, conclusion, and critical analysis. Increasing writing 
c<xnposition activity in both languages will also aid development of reading comprehension, as wiU 
direct instruction of reading comprehension in Kosraean. The increased use of innovative and 
student motivating writing activities has been observed in classrooms by evaluators over the past 
few years (e.g., "write around" activities, journal writing, etc.), and this should continue. 



Kosraean Reading Comprehension 

The Bilingual Education Department developed five stories in Kosraean with a level of difficulty 
appropriate to 7th grade. Then a question representing each of the five reading comprehension 
skills used on the English test were developed for each story. Thus, the test contained five stories 
in Kosraean, with five questions each, with each correct answer worth 20 points. test was 
administered on a pretest and posttest basis to the same sample of students tested with the LAS and 
the English reading comprehension test The results of the Kosraean testing are shown in Table 5. 

Table 5 shows that the mean pretest total Kosraean reading comprehension score was 383.27 
with a standard deviation of 61.88 and the mean posttest score was 391 07 with a standard 
deviatior of 56.04. There was no statistical difference found between pretes t or posttest scores on 
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TABLE 5 



Reading Comprehension 
Skills 



Main Ide2i 
Seqjenoe 
Cause Effect 
Conclusion 
Critical Analysis 
All Questions 



Av«r«g« PrttMt and PotttMt Performance 
of a Random Sampio of Koarao Bilingual EducaUon Students 
white in Grado 7 and 9 
on Rva Ko«rii«an Raading Comprohension Sldllsf 



Pretest 




iwlean 


Mean 






N-75 


N-75 


87.733 


00.900 


(16.072) 


(16.272) 


S3. 667 


o/.ooo 


(22.947) 


(20.703) 


86.933 


88.267 


(18.742) 


(19.198) 


69.067 


71.467 


(18.097) 


(17.14) 


53.867 


56.800 


(19.721) 


(19.183) 


383.267 


391.067 




^56.036^ 
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Paired T-te»t comparisons of potest arxl poettsst difforancM were calculated for each reading comprehension sitiil and the total of all 
questtont. None of the comparisons showed a statistically significant difference between pretest and posttew. Unpaired T-tests were also 
calculated on pretest and posttest differences bt. ^n boys and girts. No statistically significant gender differencss were found. 

The Koeraean reading comprehension test Is coTtposed of five stories, each consisting of one or two pages of narrative (376-521 vwrds). 
They were composed by Kosraean language aits specialists, deeigned to be at an appropriate raading level for students in th« grade 7-9 
rang«. Each story was followed by five questions, each testing one of the five reading comprehension slulis. In order to equate the scoring 
system with that of the English reading comprehension test, each item was given 20 possible points. Thus, 100 points are possible for each 
skill, and 500 total points are possible for the total score summed over all questk>ns. 
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any of the Kosraean reading comprchc n?;ion skiPs nor on the total of all questions combined. This 
may have been because pretest performance was high and there was little room f jr prowth. No 
student had a perfect score on the posttest. hut several were close, haying missed only one or two 
items . 

These results suggest that Kosraean reading comprehension is a strong skill for most of the 
students in the sample. This important psycholinguistic tool should be considered as a means for 
developing greater depth with higher order thinking skills. At the postte st. students obtained an 
average of 78% correct (about 19-20 questions correct of a possible 25), and an average of 77% 
correct on the pretest. This compares to 57% co rrect on the English rea " ^ ^^mprehension 
posttest . Yet, here a^?iiu conclusion and critica l analysis comprehension sk avcd to be the 
hardest, with students doiny very well o n main idea, sequence of events, and ause/effcct Qn 
their best skills students obtained about 86-88% correct, and on their worst, thev obtained about 

?7-71%. 

Su pplementary English Testing Information on Bilingual Program Saidents 

Degrees of Reading Power Results: 7th Graders 

One of the pressing educational challenges facing the Kosrae Department of Education is the 
problem of how to m^e good decisions on textbook quality and how to select books which are 
well matched to student skills. This problem is prominant at the high school level of the Bilingual 
Education Program students because it is at this level that the curriculum is predominantly English 
and depends considerably on U.S. textbooks in both language arts and the other content areas. 
Thus, in order to provide some additional insight into the English reading skills of the Kosrae 
students within the age noige covered by the Bilingual Education Program being evaluated, the P-8 
form of the Degrees cf Reading Power test was administered to students in Lclu Elementary 
School at the end of tiic 7th grade. The results are presented in Table 6. 

The DRP score is meaningful only when it is compared to the DRP read .bility level of a 
particular book or written narrative that a student is expected to read. For example, i[ a students' 
independent reading DRP is SO, that student could be expected to read library books and other 
materials for independent reading that have a difficulty on the DRP readability scale of SO or less. 
If a student has an instructional reading DRP of SS, that means that ihe ^icdent can be expected to 
work successfully, with the help of a teacher, on materials with a DRP reac ability value of SS or 
less. However if a student has a frustration level of 60, we should expect that materials rated for 
DRP difficulty of 60 or vnort are really too hard for the student. To be given assignments in these 
materials will frustrate the student and the student will probably not be successful in completing 
such rcauing assignments. 

The DRP instructional level for Kosraean students at the end of 7th grade was 32 for the boys 
and 33 for the girls. When we compare these levels to the DRP levels of two cc^triAr.only used 
U.S. basal reader series, we find that by the 8th grade, we should expect that the students could 
deal successfully only with books in the grade 1 book of the HBJ Boohnark series, or the pre- 
primer (pre-first grade) cf the Silver Burdett & Ginn World of Reading sericrs. The classroom of 
Lelu students at the end of 7th grade that scored the highest had a mean DRP of 37.9 at the 
instructional level. This group could deal with the grade 2/1 book of the HBJ Bookmark series or 
the Prcprimer 3 or the first grade re^er in the Silver Burdett series. The DRP program, published 
by College Board, provides an encyclopedia of DRP values on virtually all U.S. published 
textbooks, including those in the content areas. Further DRP testing of Kosrae students, with 
matching of their scores to the DRP levels of textbooks being considered for use would be an 
effective step to take in trying to cope with the difficult question of which textbooks to choose for 
bilingual students with developing English reading proficiencies. 
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TABLE 6 



Moan Degrees of Reading Power Scores for Kosraean Students 
Ending 7tti Grade, 1989 



Gender* 

Female 
Male 

All Students 
(N - 66) 



Instructional 
Level DRP 



33.22 
(SD - 6.28) 

31.85 
(SD - 7.37) 

32.50 
(SD - 6.87) 



T-tests for gender differences found no statistically significant differences. 



Knplish Listen ing and Reading - SLEP 

The Evaluation Unit in the Depanment of Education had selected the Secondary Level English 
Proficiency Test (SLEP), in the 1986-88 school years as a preferred measure of Engush skills 
because it can be readily group administered. The SLEP test contains only reading and listening 
comprehension skills. This year, 1988-89, the evaluation unit has begun to use the Stanford 
Achievement Tests as a replacement of ±e SLEP test; but since this test was not administered to 
any of the mdt levels that the bilingual program is servicing, no SRA results arc available fw this 
report. However, the prc-test results of the SLEP are included for whatever interest readers may 
have in them since they are results on the same random sample (Table 7). 
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TABLE 7 



English Listening and Reading Proficiency 
of 7th Grade Students of Kosrae, FSM, 1986-87, 
Secondary Level English Proficiency Test (SLEP) 



School Listening Reading Total 



1 aIii 
LGIU 


M » 


1 7Q 




1 7.74 


M m 


31 .53 




■ 


<><> 


SD« 


3.02 


SD- 


5.60 


Malem 


M - 


13.47 


M - 


19.68 


M « 


36.16 




SD- 


4 54 


SD- 


2.77 


SD- 


6.J>5 


Tafunsak 


M - 


14.80 


M - 


16.75 


M - 


31.60 




SD- 


4.32 


SD- 


3.35 


SD- 


6.34 


Utwe 


M - 


12.65 


M - 


17.00 


M - 


29.65 




SD- 


4.15 


SD- 


5.06 


SD- 


8.66 


Walung 


M - 


14.00 


M - 


15.92 


M - 


29.92 


SD- 


3.84 


SD- 


2.91 


SD- 


6.07 


All School* 


M - 


14.36 


M - 


17.52 


M - 


31.89 




SD- 


4.24 


SD- 


3.72 


SD- 


7.00 



Listening Mean is at 19th percentile riative lo SLEP U.S. field tests; 
Reading Mean Is at 21st percentile relative to SLEP U.S. field tests; 
Total Test Mean is at 21st percentile relative to SLEP US. field tests. 
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Classroom Observations 



IOTA Observations 

The Kosrae Department of Education has adopted a teacher observational instrument called 
Instrument for Obstrvation of Teaching Activities (IOTA) as its major program for instructional 
improvement. It assesses the performances of teachers on teaching activities that are gcrorally 
accepted by the teaching profession. 

This instrument is composed of two parts: the first part deals mostly with the observation scales 
for the observable classroom activities, and the second part emphasizes the interview scales of 
teaching activities that are not observable in the classroom. 

There are additional scales which have been created by the Kosrae Department of Education. 
These were created to reflect the local needs to improve instructional activities. However, this 
section of the report will only concentrate on the 14 observable classroom activities that are listed 
below. 

1 . Developn>ent and Implementation of Qassroom Objectives 

2 . Variety in Learning Activities 

3 . Use of Materials for Instruction 

4 . LeamingAntercst Centti s 

5 . Classroom Control 

6 . Individualization of Instruction 

7 . Learning Difficulties 

8 . Opportanities for Participation 

9 . Teacher Reaction to Student Response 

1 0. Creative Expression 

11. Student Initiative 

12. School dimate 

1 3 . Assessing Student Achievement/Conq>rchension During the Lesson 

14. Cmrent Application of Subject Matter 



In collecting the required data for the above observation scales, the Kosrae D apartment of 
Education Evaluation Unit, which employs three testing and evaluation specialists, observed in 
both primary and secondary schools. The principals of botii levels assisted the Evaluation Unit in 
collecting these data* Once Uie data were collected, the principals and the testing and evaluation 
specialists analyzed and scored the data separately. Data were then compiled and kept confidential 
in the Evaluation Unit 

After the data collection was done in the classroom, the observers and the teachers sat together 
for the post conference as a way of consulting on the strengths and weaknesses identified by the 
IOTA. The IOTA process is done twice a year. 

The teacher observation scales are rated on five performance levels witii 5 the highest and 1 the 
lowest. Ratings of S aad 4 are considered strong points, 3 is considered average, and 2 and 1 are 
considered weak points. 

Following are IOTA results on 16 7-9th grade classroom teachers who have assisted in the 
Kosrae Bilingual Education Program. Table 8 presents a summary of the results by grade and 
observation category. This table is followed by results for each teacher rated, presented in rank 
order from strong to weak. Table 8 shows th;^t. ii\ general, the grade 7 and grade 8 teachers 
obtained considerably higher average scores than did the 9th grade teachers. Observation items 1 
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TABLE 8 

Summary of Mean IOTA Results for 17 Grade 7-9 Teachers 



IOTA Observation Scales 7 1 h 

(n-6) 

1. Development & Implementation 2.5 
of Classroom Objectives 

2. Variety in LearninQ Activities 5.0 

3. Use of Materials for 4.5 
Instruction 

4. Learning/Interest Centers 3.5 

5. Classroom Control 4.7 

6. Individualization of Instruction 2.0 

7. Learning Difficulties 5.0 

8. Opportunities for Participation 5.0 

9. Teacher Reaction to Student 4.7 
Response 

10. Teacher Reaction to Student 4.8 
Response 

11. Student Initiative 5.0 

12. School Climate 4.3 

13. Assessing Student Achievement/ 4.5 
Comprehension 

14. Current Application of Subject 4.3 
Matter 

Total Scores 59.8 



8th 9th Total 

(n-7) (n-4) 'n-17) 

3.0 2.3 2.6 

5.0 4.0 4.8 

4.4 3.0 4.1 

3.9 3.3 3.6 

4.8 3.8 4.4 

3.G 2.0 2.4 

5.0 4.0 4.8 

4.8 3.8 4.5 

4.4 4.0* 4.4 

4.8 4.0' 4.6 

4.4 2.8 4.2 

4.7 3.8 4.4 

4.9 3.5 4.4 

4.8 3.5 4.2 
61.0 47. 5** 57. 4** 



' n«d and 2 respectivBly 

* Estimated by Bntering average of item 9 and 10 with n«4 (grade 9) for each. 



(development and implementation of classroom objectives), 4 (IcamingAntercst centers), and 6 
(individualization of instruction) were the three items in the lower ranges for the group of 16 
teachers as a whole. While these items definitely stand out as the key problem areas for the 7th and 
8th grade teachers, the 9th grade teachers also showed problems with 11 (student initiative), 3 (use 
of materials for instruction), 5 (classroom control), 8 (opportunities for participation), 12 (school 
climate), 13 (assessing student achievement/comprehension during the lessen), and 14 (current 
application of subject matter). 



TEACHER/SCHOOL: LcluA OBSERVER: Salpasr Tilfas 

GRADE: 7th DATEa September 20, 1988 

SUBreCT: Mathematics 



Observarion Scales 



Performance Level 



1. 



Development and Implementation 
of Gassroom Objectives 



3 



4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 




Learning/Interest Centers 
Classroom Control 
Individualization of Instruction 
Learning Difficulties 
Opportunities for Participation 
Teacher Reaction to Student Prsponsc 
Creative Expression 
Studtent Initiative 
School Climate 

Assessing Student Achievement 
Current Application of Subject Matter 




4.79 



TEACHER/SCHOOL: Ulu B 
GRADE: 7th 
SUBJECT: Science 



OBSERVER: Salpasr Tilfas 
DATE: September 20, 1988 



Observation Scales 



Performance Level 



1 . Development and Implementation 
of Classroom Objectives 



3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

4.79 




4. Learning/Interest Centers 

5 . Classroom Control 

6. Individualization of Instruction 

7 . Learning Difficulties 

8 . Opportunities for Participation 

9 . Teacher Reaction to Sti idem Response 

10. Creative Expression 

11. Studsnt Initiative 

12. SdiodQunate 

1 3 . Assessing Student Achievement 

1 4. Current Application of Subject Matter 
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TEACHER/SCHOOL: UluC 
GRADE: 7th 
SUBJECT: Science 



OBSERVER: John William 
DATE: February 2, 1988 



Observation Scales Pgrfprmangg Uvgl 

1 . Developnient and Implenientation 

of Classroom Objectives 3 

2 . Variety in Learning Activities S 

3 . Use of Matmajis for Instruction S 

4. Leaming^terest Centers S 

5 . Classroom Control 2 

6 . Individualization of Instmction 1 

7 . Learning Difficulties 4 

8 . Oppcxtunities for Participation S 

9 . Teacher Reaction to Student Response 3 

10. Creative Expression 3 

1 1 . Student Initiative S 

12. School Climate 4 

1 3 . Assessing Student Achievement S 

14. Current Application of Subject Matter 5 



3.93 



TCACHER/SCHOOL: LcluD OBSERVER: JohnWiUiam 

GRADE: 7th DATE: February 2, 1988 

SUBJECT: English Composition/ 

Writing 

QbSCTvation Scales Ptrfomiance Level 

1 . Development and Implementation 

of Classroom Objectives 3 

2 . Varies in Learning Activities S 

3 . Use of Materials for Instruction S 

4. Leaming^terest Centers 5 

5. Qassnxxn Control S 

6 . Individualization of Instruction 3 

7 . Learning Difficulties S 

8 . Opportunities for F^cipation S 

9 . Teacher Reaction to Student Response S 

10. Oreative Expressicm S 

1 1 . Student Initiative 5 

12. School Climate S 

1 3 . Assessing Student Achievement S 

1 4. Current Application of Subject Matter 5 
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TEACHER/SCHOOL: Malcm A OBSERVER: Salpasr Tilfas 

GRADE: 7th DATC: February 24, 1988 
SUBJECT: Science 

Qbservarion Scales Performance Level 

1 . Development and Implen)entation 

of Qassroom Objectives 3 

L . Variety in Learning Activities S 

3 . Use of Materials fw Instruction 5 

4. LeamingAnterest Centers S 

5. Classroom Control 5 

6 . Individualization of Instruction 2 

7 . Learning Difficulties S 

8 . Opportunities for Participation S 

9 . Teacher Reaction to Smdent Response S 

10. Creative Expression S 

11. Student Initiative S 

12. School Climate 5 

1 3 . Assessing Smdent Achievement 5 

1 4. Cuntnt Applicaticxi of Subject Matter S 



4.64 



TEACHER/SCHOOL: MalemB OBSERVER: John William 

GRADE: 7th DATE: October 4, 1988 
SUBJECT: Social Snidies 

Qhservation Scales Performance Level 

1 . Development and Implementation 

of Qassroom Objectives 3 

2 . Varietv in Learning Activities S 

3 . Use of Materials for Instruction S 

4. LeamingAnterest Centers S 

5. Classroom Control S 

6. Individualization of Instruction 3 

7. Learning Difficulties S 

8 . C^portunities for Participation S 

9 . Teacher Reaction to Smdent Response S 

10. Creative Expression S 

11. Student Initiative S 

12. School Climate S 

1 3 . Assessing Smdent Achievement S 

1 4. Current Application of Subject Matter S 

4.71 
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TEACHER/SCHOOL: Tafunsak A 
GRADE: 7th 
SUBJECT: Social Studies 



OBSERVER: Salpasr Tilfas 
DATE: February 9, 1988 



Obsftrvarion Scales Performance Level 

1 . Development and Implementation 

of Classroom Objectives 3 

2 . Variety in Learning Activities 5 

3 . Use of Materials for Instruction 5 

4. Leaming/lnterest Centers 4 

5. Classroom Control 4 

6 . Individualization of Instruction 4 

7 . Learning Difficulties S 

8. C^:Tportunitics fw Participation 5 

9. Teacher Reaction to Student Response 4 

10. Creative Expression 5 

11. Student Initiative 5 

12. School dimate S 

1 3 . Assessing Student Achievement 5 

14. Current Application of Subject Matter 5 

4.57 



TEACHER/SCHOOL: MalemC 
GRADE: 8th 
SUBJECT: Mathematics 

Observation Scales 

1 . Development and Implementation 
of Classroom Objectives 

2 . Variety in Learning Activities 

3 . Use of Materials for Instruction 

4 . LeamingAnterest Centers 

5. Classroom Control 

6 . Individualization of Instructim 

7. Lemming Difficulties 

o. OppcHt'jnities for Participation 

9. Teacher Reaction to Student Response 

1 0. Creative Expression 

11. Student Initiative 

12. School Climate 

1 3 . Assessing Student Achievement 

14. Current Application of Subject Matter 



OBSERVER: 
DATE: 



John William 
February 24, 1988 



Pterfonnance Level 



4.86 
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TEACHER/SCHOOL: MalemD OBSERVER: JohnWiUiam 

GRADE: 8th DATE: February 16, 1989 

SUBJECT: English Grammar 



Qbservarion Scales Perfonnance Level 

1 . Develq)ment and Implementation 

of Classroom Objecuves 3 

2. Variew in Learning Activities S 

3 . Use of Materials for Instruction 5 

4. Learning/Interest Centos S 

5. Classroom Control S 

6. Individualization of Instruction S 

7. Learning Difficulties S 

8 . Opportunities for Participation S 

9. Teacher Reaction to Student Response 5 

10. Creative Expression S 

11. Student Initiative S 
^. SchodOimate S 
1^. Assessing Student Achievrment 3 
1 4. Current Applicatim of Subject Matter S 



4.86 



TEACHER/SCHOOL: TafunsakB 
GRADE: 8th 
SUBJECT: Science 

Observation Scales 

1 . Develq)ment and Implementation 
of Classroom Objectives 

2. Varie^ in Learning Activities 

3 . Use of Materials for Instruction 

4. Learning/Interest Centers 

5 . Classroom Control 

6 . Individualization of Instruction 

7. Learning DifRculties 

8 . Opportunities for F^cipation 

9 . Teacher Reaction to Student Response 

1 0. Creative Expression 

11. Snident Initiative 

12. School Climate 

1 3 . Assessing Student Achievement 

14. Current Application of Subject Matter 



OBSERVER: 
DATE: 



SalpasrTilfas 
March 2. 1988 



Performance Level 



3 
4 
3 
3 
5 
1 
4 
5 
5 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 



4.00 
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TEACHER/SCHCX)L: Tafunsak C 
GRADE: «Ui 
SUBJECT: English Reading 

Qbservarion Scales 

1 . Owvelopnient and Implenientation 
of Classroom Objectives 

2 . Variety in Learning Activities 

3 . Use of Materials for Instruction 

4. Learning/Interest Centers 

5. Classroom Control 

6 . Individualization of Instruction 

7 . Learning Difficulties 

8 . Opp<»tunities for Participation 

9 . Teacher Reaction to Student Response 

10. Creative Expressicm 

11. Student Initiative 

12. School Climate 

1 3. Assessing Student Achievement 

1 4. Current Application of Subject Matter 



OBSERVER: 
DATE: 



SaipwrTilfas 
February 11, 1988 



Performance Level 



3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



4.79 



TEACHER/SCHOOL: UtweA 
GRADE: 8th 
SUBJECT: Reading 

Observation Scales 

1 . Devel(q)ment and Implementation 
of Classroom Objectives 

2 . Variety in Learning Activities 

3 . Use of Materials for Instruction 

4. Learning/Interest Centers 

5 . Classroom Control 

6 . Individualization of Instruction 

7 . Learning Difficulties 

S . Opportunities fat Participation 

9 . Teacher Reaction to Student Response 

10. Creative Expression 
1 ! Student Initiative 

12. School Climate 

1 3. Assessing Student Achievement 

1 4. Current Application of Subject Matter 



OBSERVER: 
DATE; 



SalpasrTilfas 
October 14, 1988 



Performance Level 



3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

T86" 
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TEACHER/SCHOOL: Utwc B 
GRADE: 8ih 
SUBJECT: Social Studic? 



OBSERVER: Salpasr Tilfas 
DATE: October 12. 1988 



Ohservation Scales PgrfQ^nanyg Lgvg} 

1 . Development and Implementation 

of Qassroom Objectives 3 

2. Variety in Learning Activities 5 

3 . Use of Materials for Instruction 5 

4. Lc'^ng/Interest Centers 5 

5. Classroom Control 5 

6 . Individualization of Instruction 5 

7 . Learning Difficulties 5 

8 . OppOTtunities for Participation 5 

9. TeacherReaction to Student Response 5 

10. Creative Expression 5 

11. Student Initi'\tive 5 

12. School Climate 5 

1 3 . Assessing Student Achievement 5 

14. Current Application of Subject Matter 5 



4.86 



TEACHER/SCHOOL: LcluF OBSERVER: Salpasr Tilfas 

GRADE: 8th DATE: October 10, 1988 

SUBJECT: Fast Science 



Ofaservarion Scales Perfomiance Level 

1 . Develq;>ment and Implementation 

of Qassroom Objccttvcs 3 

2. Variety in Learning Activities 5 

3 . Use of Materials for Instruction 5 

4. Learning/Interest Centers 5 

5. Cl&ssroom Control 5 

6 . Individualiiation of Instruction 5 

7 . Learning Difficulties 5 

8 . Opportunities for Participation 5 

9. TeacherReaction to Student Response 5 

10. Creative Expression 5 

11. Student Initiative 5 

12. School Climate 5 

1 3 . Assessing Student Achievement S 

1 4. Current Application of Subject Matter 5 



4.86 
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TEACHERySCHOOL: LcluG 
GRADE: 8th 
SUBJECT: Sc :ial Studies 



OBSERVER: Salpasr Tilfas 
DATE: February 4, 1988 



Observation Scales Performance Level 

1 . Development and Implementation 

of Classroom Objectives 3 

2. Variety in earning Activities 5 

3 . Use of Materials for Instruction 5 

4. Leaming/lnterest Centers 5 

5 . Classroom Control 5 

6 . Individualization of Instruction 4 

7. Learning Difficulties 5 

8 . Opportunities for Participation 5 

9. Teacher Reaction to Student Response 5 

10. Creative Expression 5 

1 1 . Student Initiative 5 

12. School Climate 5 
1 3 • Assessing Student Achievement 5 
1 4 . Current Application of Subject Matter 5 



4.79 



TEACHER/SCHOOL: Lelu H OBSERVER: John WiUiam 

GRADE: 8th DATE: February 21. 1989 
SUBJECT: EngUsh Reading 

Qbservarion Scales PrfrformanCC UycI 

1 . Develqnnent and Implementation 

of Classroom Objectives 3 

2 . Variety in Learning Activities 5 

3 . Use of Materials for Instruction 5 

4. Learning/Interest Centers 5 

5 . Classroom Control 5 

6. Individualization of Instruction S 

7 . Learning Difficulties 5 

8 . Opportunities for Participation 5 

9 . Teacher Reaction to Student Response 5 

10. Creative Expression 5 

11. Student Initiative 5 

12. School Climate 5 

1 3. Assessing Student Achievement 5 

1 4. Current Application of Subject Matter 5 

4.86 
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There were 35 teachers who have had the chance to teach in these three grade levels (7-9). 
However, only 16 of them arc included in this report because the IOTA observation was not yet 
completed by the time this report was compiled. However, we expect that the performance of the 
teachers will resemble that of teachers represented above. 

The data collected on the teacher observations showed a greater improvement than in earlier 
years. We have found that 88% to 100% of the 16 teachers who were observed performed in the 
highest category of ihis IOTA instrument on most of the scales. On the other hand, we found that 
only 43% of them performed in the highest category in the Individualization of Instruction, which 
simply tells us that the teachers should do some activities that involve grouping of students in their 
classrooms. 

Although the IOTA data gives important insights into 14 generally accepted indicators of 
effective teaching, it does not provide information on classroom factors that have a direct bearing 
on language development. We recommend that some of the critical instructional vailable^ involved 
in bilingual development be included in future observation formats. These would include: 1) Daily 
time allocated to first language reading and writing; 2) Daily time allocated to Englir^^h oral 
language, reading, and writing activities; 3) Description of first language activities; 4) Description 
of English oral activities (e.g., amount of interactive English actwity, ratio ot teacher talk to student 
talk, efforts to reduce or prevent the development of an affective filter against speaking 
experimentation, creation of comfortable listening and speaking opportunity, amount of 
comprehensible English input); 5) Dcscriptirn of fiiglish reading and writing activities and 
attempts to integr!i*c these with oral language 6) Description of first language materials in the 
classroom, quantity and quality; 7) Description of English language materials in the classroom, 

3uantity and quality; 8) Description of how firsi and second language skills arc encouraged to 
evelop within the other curriculum areas. 
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Ethnographic School Observarions 



In the spring of 1987 the external evaluator made site visits to touf of the five schools in 
Kosrae. She visited numerous 7th and 8th grade classrooms in an effort to dor:ument instruction in 
the classrooms designated for the Bilingual Education Program. The natunuistic observations 
gained from these visitations were presented in the 1987 evaluation report and are provided in 
Appendix A of this report- 
In the fall of 1989, at the very end of the funded program period, the external evaluator made a 
series of observations at the Kosrae highschool, the focus of final year program activities. The 
English reading and writing classes were observed. Although 9th grade was the program target 
grade, classes in higher grades were also observed in order to obtain a more rounded view of the 
highschool English program. A synopsis of these is presented below, and followed by a few 
general conclusions. 



Observations of the Overall Highschool Situation . The Kosrae Highschool is located in tne 
same compound of buildings as is the Kosrae Department of Education's central administrative 
offices. On the days of observation the external evaluator was struck by a few general 
impressions, both positive and negative, about the highschool: 

1 . The proximity of the highschool to the central DOE offices facilitates the interaction of 
highschool teachers and administrators with the resources of the central office (e.g., 
curricubim specialists, materials, equipment). It might be beneficial for highschool faculty 
and administration and DOE central office staff to brainstorm ways that this advantage can 
be fully uiilized (e.g., classroom demonstrations, mentoring between teachers and 
^pfC'iali'sts, aficr-school workshops, etc.). 

2. The hig*^i,nool buildings are in need of a physical facelift. Perhaps it would be beneficial 
to paint them in colors and design that give the highschool a distinct and unified 
"image"...an •^identity" of wnich smdents can feel proud- Students could be asked to vote 

* for the colors to be used Opportunities like this, even though small, need to be created so 
students can have a greater sense of ownership and a sense of purpose and pride with their 
highschool. Indirecdy, these affective developments help school attendance and academic 
involvement. 

3 . There were many students wandering around the campus, or sitting or laying on the ground 
outside during school hours. Few seemed to be engaged in any kind of academic activity. 
C^estions to students and faculty about this yielded explanations that: the students might 
be on their homeroom time, they might be there because they are hot, or some might be 
there because they want to sldp a class for some reason. 

Some direct attention is needed to this problem. It may be beneficial to institute a student 
pass system in which any student outside a classroom must have a pass for a specific 
purpose with a time limit. It may also be the case that students need a cool quiet place in 
which to study. Perhaps this need could be inexpensively served by constructing a large 
traditional house on campus which would provide shade and the circulation of breezes. In 
such a building students could cluster on mats or at tables for either collective or individual 
study, with adult supervision to maintain an academic atmosphere and give academic help. 
If students and community were involved in the construction the process would heighten 
ownership and pride in the highschool and in the highschooFs purposes and activities. 
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Class #1. Qth r,r;^^? Fnglish Reading and Writing . This class is scheduled for 8:00 to 9:45. On 
the morning of observation it did not begin until approximately 8:45 due to a student election. The 
classroom is clean and well orgariized. but rather sterile. There are a few displays on the walls, 
such as pictures with captions CWe can learn from each others under a picture of children 
working together.) 

The instructional activity is centered on a story titled. Temper, which appears in a book called: 
Journeys to Fame which is published by Globe Book Co. Apparently the student reading of the 
story had already taken place and during this observation the teacher was asking questions about 
events in the story, drawing attention to various vocabulary words. Using English, teacher asked 
students to read paragraphs aloud and asked students to give the main idea of a particular 
paragraph. Teacher called on one student and then allowed the whole class to answer a question 
about which sentenc" support the main idea. 

The external evaluator observing these activities had the impression that the teacher's successive 
questions were too rapid. Insufficient "wait time" was allowed between teacher question and 
potential student response. Also, students see^iied not to grasp the meaning of the question about 
supporting sentences for -a main idea. Perhaps more explanation and an example is needed to help 
students participate in such an activity. Teacher asked a question about the meaning of another 
paragraph in this story of a basketball player. Students made partially correct attempts to answer 
this time. The affective tone of the activity is low, one of apparent disinterest and boredom. 
Perhaps greater student involvement and motivation could be elicited if students had a classroom 
library and were allowed to select their own reading material, and could then work in pairs or small 
groups to determine for themselves answers to questions such as; "What is the main idea?" What 
was the sequence of events?" "What were the cause-effect relationships?" "What do you think is 
the conclusion of this story?" "What do you predict will happen in the future with these story 
characters?" In short, perhaps a "literature based" language arts program approach would help 
with the motivation of these teenage students. Nevertheless, the teacher's attention to reading 
comprehension is commendable, as the test results reported earlier show that direct instruction of 
English reading comprehension skills is needed. 

Teacher ended by passing out a ditto with exercises on the story that had been discussed. 
Teacher reported that students like this book and that it is used as a supplement to the Harcourt 
Brace and Jovanovich (HBJ) materials. 

Class #2, 11th Grade English . The classroom is clean and completely devoid of displays or 
other materials that would contribute to a "literate environment" except for tiie stacks of textbooks. 

As the observation began, the teacher wrote five sentences on the blackboard and announced 
that students must diagram them. The Silver Burdetie text titled. Effective English Workbook was 
being used. From page 12, teacher gave the following activities: 

1 . Underline adjectives in each sentence; 

2. Determine if the adjective underlined is a proper adjective, 
demonstrative, numeral, possessive, or interrogative; 

3. Using a paragraph with blanks, students were asked to write the 
kind of adjective called for in parentheses. 

The teacher interacted with students as they tried diagramming the sentences on the board. 
Some students were quite good at the activity, but most seemed unsure of how to approach the 
task. However, they tried. Many students seem barely engaged in the classroom activity. The 
teacher announced, "If you don't agree with what these students did, put your own diagram on the 
board." Students seemed resistent to going forward but several said they saw a problem with the 
work on the board. 
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A test was then given on sentence structure. Students were required to label sentences listed on 
a handout as either simple, complex, or compound. 



The room contained the following other materials: 

1. tiBJy Journeys: Cascade, A Reading and Literature Program ; 

2 . Scholastic, Go, Reading in the Content Areas ; 

3 . Scholastic, Scope Eng lish Anthology, Level 4 ; 

4. Harstad & Harstad, State of Hawaii DOE, Hawaii English 
Program, i45/art and Pacific Literature, Vol, 1, Vol. 

5 . Dixon English, Modern Short Stories; 

6. Globe, A Matter for Judgment, Stories of Moral Conflict; 

7 . an unabridged dictionary and several other small dictionaries. 

Although these materials may not all have been chosen for this particular class, they are in the 
classroom and could conceivably be used in instructional activities if appropriate. 



Class #3> 9th grade English Reading and Writing . This class was held in the same classroom as 
Class #1. 

As the observation began, students were engaged in a sustained writing activity. The story 
starter on the blackboard ^;vas: "Last night I went to visit my friend. As I opened (tie door of his 
bedroom... 

The teacher called "time" and students exchanged papers. They read the stories written by their 
predecesors and then continued writing their own additions. Student engagement and motivation 
appeared relatively hi^. 



Class #4> Ninth Grade English Reading and Writing . This class was held in the same 
classroom as Class #2. 

The instructional activity for this period was for students to read and work on exercises in the 
HBJ Cascades book on the story titled. How the Leopard Got its Spots. During Ae observation 
there were some minor classroom management i^roblems (several boys giggling and moving about) 
from students who seemed unengaged in this whole-class assignment. 

The teacher of this class described in detail to the external evaluator how this U.S. Mainland 
literature book is used. When asked whether the level of the book is well matched to the students, 
teacher answered, "yes." Teacher then explained what seemed like a laborious process to make the 
stories understandable. On the one hand, teacher feels the stories are interesting to the students. 
An examination of the book reveals it to have beautifully drawn, brightly colored illv^trations. 
Teacher says, 'They love them." Howeve . ,?acher reports r etelling the story repeatedly during the 
week in order for students to understand it. Teacher notes that when the 9th graders first come to 
class in the fall they really cannot speak English very well, that their English writing seems better 
than their oral English, and that they often want to speak Kosraean in class. When p.sked if teacher 
could just assign the story and have students read it on their own with the expectation that they 
would comprehend it, teacher was definite in saying, "no." 

Teacher reports trying to create opponunities for students to practices oral English, such as 
giving reports or responding with answers to questions. Teacher reports that it is necessary to 
reicU these stories over and over to students in order for them to understand what has happened in 
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the story (as they apparently cannot rsM the book). The teacher finds this personally exhausting 
by the end of five classes each day. 



Class #5. 12th Grade Writing Composition . This classroom is devoid of displays. A literate 
environment has not been created. 

The instructional activity consists of an assignment to students to write an explanatory 
paragraph. Three useful steps are listed. Students are to use a transitive verb. Teacher ^ells 
students to take the sentences given to them and to go to the board and write them in the form of an 
explanatory paragraph. The teacher seems a little confused about the assiennient being given and 
students seem quite puzzled about what is expected. None of them Begin to engage in the 
requested work. Teacher then says, "Underline the sentence, circle the transitive verb, and put 
supporting details in sequential order." After a little time has elapsed, teacher asks for the finished 
papers. A student asks for clarification on the task. 

It may be that the long and rather rambling explanation, which used metalinguistic terms that 
students seem not to understand, obscured student understanding. With a long interval of teacher 
talk, at the same time that students were expected to be writing, students seemed confused about 
whether they should listen to the teacher or try to perform « timed activity that they did not clearly 
understand. Several problems seem to exist in this classroom. Writing, a potentially exciting and 
enjoyable activity, has been made extremely laborious, confusing, and probably unpleasant. 
Second, the apparent confusion and frustration of students soon leads to classroom management 
problems. Students give up on the academic activity at hand and begin playing around in pairs and 
clusters. 



Conclusions Reparding Ethnographic Observations . Observations took place during only one 
day at the highschool. For conclusions with greater certainty of validity and predictive value, 
several other observations should be made at intervals of a month or so. Nevertheless, many 
interesting ari indicative things were observed during this one day. The comments and 
conclusions below are n^uie with the intention of pointing out areas that deserve closer observation 
and attention, and in the hope that the associated suggestions might stimulate further discussion 
and innovative ideas for addreijsing the needs of the highschool English language arts program. 
Teachers and school personnel aie to be congratulated for their commitment to their students and 
work, and hopefully involved in planning reform and inservice training opportunities. Summing 
across all five classrooms observed above, the external evaiuator has come to the following 
conclusions: 

1 . It is difficult to sec a unified curriculum philosophy or instructional approach across 
the various English language arts classrooms; 

2. A stiniulting literate environment has not been created in the physical context of the 
classrooms involved; 

3 . Students in most of the classrooms, during most of the observation time, seemed 
bored, uninvolved, and at times presented management problems.These 
management problems, though minor in nature, are significant because they seem 
triggered by lack of student engagement and failure to engender students* 
motivation for academic work; 

4. Classroom activities typically appear to be textbook-driven. However, teachers 
often seem not to know how lO use these materials for best effect. The level of the 
English appearing in some of these materials is too difficult for students to read, as 
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evidenced by the stories in the literature book which the teacher had to leil over and 
over in order for the students to understand the storyline because students could not 
yead the words of the printed story. 

Teacher training with the specific materials selected for the highschool English 
language arts progran is needed. In addition, teachers would benefit from coaching 
on many teaching approaches (e.g., wait time, teacher talk patterns, and methods 
for eliciting student involvement). 

5. Relatively greater attention is being given to studying fragments of English 
grammar and structure than to teaching to the fundamental building blocks that, in 
the external evaluator's opinion, arc needed to develop full English proficiency for 
these students. These fundamental building blocks needing more attention arc: oral 
English fluency, ability to read and comprehend English print written at junior or 
senior highschool level, and to think about and intellectually utilize this content 
logically, and the ability to write cogently and creatively in English. 

The external evaluator recommends that the question be considered of why teachers 
are spending so much time in activities such as: 

• labeling sentences as simple, complex, compound; 

• diagramming sentences; 

• underlining one part of speech or another in a series of unconnected, almost 
meaningless sentences; 

• finding transitive or intransitive verbs. 

The answer to this question is important in view of the pervasive lack of 
engagement and motivation of students for dieir English studies. Would it not be 
better to focus more on meaning and practical use of English speech, reading, and 
writing for diese students, the majority of whom have been shown through the 
evaluation testing to be lacking in fundamental English proficiency? If some of 
these students eventually eo to college* they will have additional opportunities theit 
to learn the metalinguistic aspects of the English language. But if they do not 
develop basic English proficiency in highschool, it is likely that college will be out 
of reach or exceedingly difficult. Moreover, those who are not college bound will 
have spent many years studying English without having ever achieved the benefits 
of English proficiency. 

6. In contrast to observations of grade 7 and 8 English language arts classrooms in 
previous evaluation years, these observations of highschool language arts 
classrooms find less that is exciting and highly effective. In ail grades - 7th, 8th, 
and highschoo! teachers art dedicated and are working hard. However, the 7th 
and 8th grade instructors may have received greater inscrvice training opportunities 
in whole language approaches. 

Another important factor in this difference is probably the fact that historically, 
elementary grades have received greater attention for purposes of developing 
innovative instructional methods. In Kosrae, as in most of the region and the U.S., 
it is rime to refocus attention to the highschool level as well... time to create energy 
and innovation in highschool language arts as well as at the elementary level. 

7. The availability of books and material resources cannot be taken for granted 
anywhere in Micronesia. It is therefore noteworthy that these observations 
discovered an array of English language arts materials in the classroom. Clearly, 
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though? has been given to selecting materials that will appeal to teenage interests 
(e.g., sports stories, career awareness themes, well illustrated stories of tnyth and 
legend'^, and an important financial commitment has been made to obtaining these 
by administration. However, in light of the rather considerable student disinterest 
observed, even more attention is needed to selecting niore materials and different 
types of materials. Why not involve students in the process of selecting materials? 
Moreover, teacher inservice training is much needed on effective ways of using 
individual materials and in sequencing and combining them during the semester. 
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Staff Development 



The documentation and description of Staff Development activities of the Bilingual Education 
Program in Kosrae were developed from information gathered in the following ways: 

1. Teacher Survey Results 

The teachers in grades 7-9 were given teacher profile surveys which asked them to indicate 
the years of tlieir teaching experiences, degree status, language proficiencies, and use of 
Native and English in the classroom. 

They were also asked to indicate the specific activities they feel they "arc very good at" and 
those which they feel diey "need mosi help in." 

2. pe^criprinns and Evaluations of Staff D evelopment Events 

In gathering the information on staff development activities, each staff member of the 
Kosrae Bilingual Education Program during the program years was asked to provide 
information on the date of event, purpose of activity, nature of each event, and to discuss 
its benefits or problens, making recommendations for future training of this type. In soine 
cases, other event descriptions and evaluation information was available from service 
providers. 



The results of the staff development data gathering effort arc provided below. 



Teacher Survev Results 

The teacher survey results are presented on the following pages. The results show that of the 
37, 7-12 grade teacWs surveyed, there are 6 seventh grade teachers, 8 seventh and eighth 
(combined) teachers, 9 eighth grade teachers, 1 1 ninth grade teachers, 1 tenth grade teacher, 1 
eleventh grade teacher, and 1 twelfth grade teacher. The tenth through twelfth grade teachers 
were included because they are teaching language arts in the highschool program where program 
students are now or will soon be involved. The years of their teaching experience range from 2 
months to 22 years, which shows that there is only one completely inexperienced teacher. Out of 
these 37 teachers, 14 have associate degrees (generally 2 year degrees), 10 have 60+ credits (two 
or more years), 1 1 have baccalaureate degrees, and 1 has 123 credits (senior level in college). 
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Tabic 9 

Summary of Teacher Experience, Degree Status, 
Language, and Inst^jctional Language Use 
(1987-89) 



Teacher's Name 

1. Alexander Sigrah 

2. Richard Tolena 

3. Clarenson Taulung 

4. RetchcrTulensru 

5. RansonTilfas 

6. Takeo Lildaksa 

7. Sepe Kilafwasru 

8. Randolph Jonathan 

9. Jacob Lonno 

10. Scott Sigrah 

11. NenaNena 

12. SlovingTilfas 

13. Kinesley Sigrah 

14. AddynNoda 

15. Abraham Anton 

16. Talutson Isaac 

17. Robert Jackson 

18. Chang William 

19. Junius Palik 

20. Judeson Tilfas 

21. Peter Noda 

22. >^mston Qarence 

23. Arthur JcMias 

24. JosaiahWaguk 

25. Milaflor 

26. Gibson Siba 

27. Pipiana Mcmgkeya 

28. Akiyusi P&lsis 

29. WaiwaiThanPe 

30. Jdmston Albert 

31. Johnny Sabino 

32. Gerson Mongkeya 

33. Phillip Skilling 

34. Mathias McHi^eya 

35. JackscMi Skiller 

36. Semeon Phillip 

37. FastinoLikiak 



Grade 


Years 1 cacnin£ 


T^ii 111 

ucpec 








7, 8lh 


1 A 


A A 
A.M. 


Vnc/Pncr 




25% 


8th 




A A 
A. A. 


irr\c/l7fficr 

^os/C'ng 


OUvD 


70% 


7th 


4 


A A 
A.M. 




SO^ 


50% 


7, 8in 


y 


Otrr 




^0^ 


50% 


8tli 


0 


A Q 
A.o. 




OU/D 


20% 


o*ik 

otn 


0 


R A 
D. A. 






25% 


7, 8tn 




A Q 
A.o. 




OUvO 


20% 


7, 8tn 


Q 

o 


R A 
D. A. 




0 1 TV/ 


1Q% 


otn 


o 

y 


OVTT 




75* 


75% 


7tn 




A A 

A. A. 






50% 


7tn 




A A 

A. A. 




50* 


50% 


7tn 


Q 

y 


OvTr 


If nc/Pnff 


50% 


50% 

•A/ IW 


otn 


1 7 

iz 


R A 

D. A. 


If nc/Pna 


75* 


75% 


7tn 


1 A 


A A 

A. A. 


If nc/Pnff 


IS* 


75% 


otn 


71 
Zl 




Ifnc/Pnff 
iw/aifc>ii|^ 


50% 


50% 


otn 


1 A 


A.O. 


Ifnc/Pnff 


75* 


25% 


/, oul 




OVrT 


Ifoc/Rnff 


60% 


40% 


otn 


A 


A A 


lf/></Rnff 


30% 


70% 


/tn 


in 


A A 

A./\. 


ffnc/Pnff 


75% 

tun/ 


25% 


otn 


7 


VVTr 


Km/En ff 


25% 


75% 


oul 


0 




Kns/Enff 


50% 


50% 


oul 


1 1 
1 1 


A A 




40% 


60% 


/« Oul 


1 < 


60+ 


Kos/Enff 


60% 


40% 






123 crs 


Kos/Enff 


80% 


20% 






B S 


TaflTEnff 


100% 


00% 


9th 


3 


B.A. 


Kos/Eng 


65% 


35% 


9th 


16 


B.A. 


Truk/Eng 


100% 


00% 


9th 


18 


60+ 


Kos/Eng 


90% 


10% 


9th 


9 


B.Ed. 


Bunn/Eng 


100% 


00% 


9th 


9 


60+ 


Kos/Eng 


60% 


40% 


9th 


8 


B.A. 


Kos/Eng 


80% 


20% 


9th 


7 


60+ 


Kos/Eng 


75% 


25% 


9th 


16 


63+ 


Kos/Eng 


70% 


30% 


9th 


14 


B.A. 


Kos/Eng 


95% 


05% 


10th 


2 




Kos/Eng 


40% 


60% 


11th 


2.5 mos 


B.A. 


Kos/Eng 


85% 


15% 


12th 


11 


B.A. 


Kos/Eng 


25% 


75% 
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4a. Specific activities teachers feel that art very good at 
Teacher CWTimgms 

1. No comments 

2. I am good in English, Social Studies, and Physical Education. 
3 No comments 

4. I am good in English, Vernacular, Science, and Social Studies, 

5. No comments 

6. I arn good at helping out teachers on cooperative teaching. 

7 . I am good in developing learning centers that would enhance learning through using 
instructional materials. 

8 . I am good in doing activities on Social Studies and Reading. 

9 . I know how to prrpart students to get better grades. 

10. U na good in using materials for instructions, good in using varieties of leaming 
activities, and eevelq)ing students to become initiative in their leaming activities. 

11. No comments 

12. No comments 

13. No comments 

14. I am good in providing learning centers which are related to subject ^ omed, make use 
of common instructiraal materials, and providing activities which are challenging and 
encourage students creativity. 

15. I am good in providing activities that would enhance smdents initiative. 

16. I am good in explaining and elaborating concepts in Social Studies. 

17. I am good in teaching activities that would develop skills of locating the main ideas of 
reading passages, listening, and arranging of events. 

18. I am good in generating studentAeacher discussion, reading comprehension skill, 
writing skill, and testing skills. 

19. I am good in teaching English skills. 

20. Noconunents 

21. I am good in making games for students, arranging field trips, and story telling. 
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22. I feel that I am good in vtxiting up a complete lesson and getting the lesson registered in 
the learner's mind. I am also good in getting the attention of students, and keeping them 
attentive. 

23. I am good in teaching reading and oral communication. 

24. I honestly do not feel that I am not good in any particulc r activity. However, at times I 
feel the best way I evaluate myself in terms of my teaching activities is the rcsuk of my 
students performances. I try to establish a closer relationship with niy students at any 
given time, so that a teacher-student relationship could be based on it. At modest, I 
think I am fairly good in opening up a situation where the students and myself could 
communicate freely. 

25. I am good in giving out practice sets, where students arc busy doing their work or their 
seat work on the objectives while I am assisting with problerns/questions and checking 
individual work. 

26. I feel very well and confortable during my teacher performances on activities such as 
lecturing, elaborating sequential ideas, and operations (according to applied math), and 
providing visual aids in times of teaching. 

27. I am capable in pinpointing out the students* weaknesses. I can cope with their needs in 
one class period either in group work or individualized activities. I know when teaching 
strategies arc private. 

28. I know how to identify sradents* weaknesses and utilize teaching approaches as 
needed, provide workable disciplines, prepare long and shore lesson ^lans, and identify 
interested subject matters. 

29. I am good in classnx>m n>;uiagement and teaching. 

30. I am good in comprehension skiUs and vocabulary skills. 

31. No comments 

32. I am good in developing appropriate lesson plans, elaborating concepts theories, 
making appropriate evaluation, and controlling students behaviw. 

33. I know multiple meaning activities. 

34. I am good in pinpointing students weakneses, applying appropriate discipline 
techniques, and diagnosing student academic problems. 

35. The only activity that I think Tm a bit beuer off at is the Reading and Comprehension 
Activity. Most students feel that reading is very hard, ard as for me it is true, but if we 
put out ourselves to it, we could make it. I think I like Language Arts Activities. 

36. I am good in preparing lessons, foretelling points that would be difficult for my 
students to master and making efforts to explain such points. 

37. I am good in teaching vocabulary terms, and progratijmed reading skills. 
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4b. Specific activities teachers feci they need most help in. 
Teacher Comments 

1. No comment 

2. I need assistance in classroom management and ieF.ching < f English. 

3. No comments 

4. None 

5. No comments 

6. I need some techniques or skills in getting discussion going since our materials are 
limited on activities to be given to students. 

7 . Most times I set my objectives for each lesson taught. Almost never involve students in 
developing/implementing objectives. I need mort on activities that would allow 
individualization. 

8 . I wish I can have the potential to utilize instructional materials properly to the individual 
student and cope with slow learners. 

9. I need skills in teaching reading comprehension and identify parts of speech. 

10. I might need help in providing learning interest centers* skills on individualization of 
instruction and most help in activities on current ^plication of subject matters. 

11. I need assistance in classroom management 

12. No comments 

13. I need skills that are appropriate for Social Studies and Sciences. 

14. I need assistance on individualization of mstruction, providing and arrange aifferent 
learning experiences for each student need I also need assistance in providing learning 
opponunities for identified learning difficulties foa each student 

15. I need reading and writing skills that can improve my students who score low on 
criterion referenced tests. 

1 6. I need assistance in teaching skills for vocational subject areas, and the use of 
vocational materials. 

17. I wish I could teach the language arts classes better. 

1 8. Applying concepts taught in the real situation, and using local environment nxiit. 

19. I need assistant in controlling sr ients' behavior. 

20. Controlling 25 students in one class is not easy. 

21. I need skills or techniques in providing good instruction on locally develop 'Cd materials. 
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22. I wish 1 could teach better than last year and speak better English than what I speak 
today. 

23. I need writing skills. 

24. I certainly need help in organizing a lesson plan. I think I need more help on this one. 
Another area I believe I am lack at is testing. So iie times I am not so sure that the right 
type of questions are appropriate after a certain unit or chapter covered. 

25. I need computer training and also want to improve myself on accounting. 

26. I wish I could attract more attention from my students. I mean to get my students to 
become serious about the subject taught. Many times I feel uncomfortable about such 
matter, but I think I am getting better and better. 

27. I need more help in the writing skills, which would enable me to teach writing 
composition, short paragraphs and listening skills effectively. 

28. ^ lecd help in English grammar, selecting main topic from a passage, and writing 
mtCTesting themes. 

29. I need help in Home Arts and Economics. 

30. I need assistance in oral communication skills, developing questions for higher order 
thinking skills. 

31. I need help in operating and using audio visual aids in my classroom. 

32. I need assistance in setting up scientific experiments and in using prewritten simulation 
games. 

33. 1 need help on critical reading or thinking skills. I also need help in providing suitable 
reading exp«iences for individuals of widely different learning abilities. 

34. 1 need help in formulation appropriate materials that could be used as learning 
rcinfwccrs to enrich peers' mactery level Also to relate materials to learners' learning 
abilities. Also to attain different strategies for different grade levels. 



35. I need more skills in teaching the skills in reading and to help students to know how to 
comprehend with what they arc reading. To help the students have a better 
understanding in writing or summarizing short stories thay have rcfid. Need more 
skills to explain materials in reading text to the needs of each student 

Soliciting students' active participation and disciplining. 

37. Tp provide related and adequate learning expenence s in the classnx)m and outside it, 
too. To keep the students interested in learning at all times (classroom, particularly). 
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Out of the 37 teachers surveyed, 34 arc bilingual English and Kosraean speakers, 1 is bilingual 
English and Tagalog (Phillipine) speaker, 1 is bilingual English and Trukese speaker, and 1 is 
bilingual English and Burmese speaker. Each of the teachers surveyed estimated the percentage of 
their instructional time delivered in English and Kosraean. The teachers who spoke Burmese, 
Tagalog and Trukese use English as their medium of instruction 1(X)% of their teaching time. The 
34 Kosraeans use 5% to 85% Kosraean as the medium of instruction. The average estin> ted 
percentage use of Kosraean is 37% and is 63% for English. 

The teaching behaviors in which they feel confident included a wide array of classroom 
management techniques, content area topics, and teaching methods. Of the activities cited as their 
future professional development needs, numerous activities related to effective classroom 
management were cited (e.g., learning centers). Also cited were subject area needs in langua^^^ 
arts (e.g., student oral expression, reading/writing, responding to student writing, critical reading 
and thinking), and in math and science (e.g., setting up experiments). 

In general, the teachers who give services to this progranr d and have language 

skills which permit bilingual instruction. They were able to , >tructive and specific 

information on their areas of instructional strength, and on the ^ teaching which they 
feel need further development. 



Staff Development Events. 1989 

The staff development component of the Bilingual Education Program has given most of the 
program personnel the opportunity to upgrade their knowledge in iheir professions through 
workshops, conferences, and other appropriate training events in tlie Pacific region as well as at 
the U.S. mainland events. The Bilingual Education Program has also given opportunities for 
training to other Depart :ent of Education staff and regular teachers who have been working 
collaboratively to support and implement the project at the schools and in the community. 

The selection of who is to be given these training opportunities is made by the Bilingual 
Education Program Director. Kw has been utilizing the federally funded service providers, such as 
the Title VII multifunctional resource center (Project BEAM) and the federally funded Center for 
the Advancement of Pacific Education (CAPE) of Northwest Regional Laboratory. Both of these 
providers schedule multiple training events each year from which the Director may select activities 
which are compatible with his training priorities. However, this process is not over at this point. 
The final selection is usually recommended and approved by the top officials such as the Kosrae 
Federal Programs, 

Kosrae state also has a human resource (man-power) program that has been working closely 
with the Department of Education. Education Department staff nave been fortunate to obtain 
training opportunities abroad through this program. The Kosrae State Training Officer, who heads 
this program, selects the participants. The personnel in the Bilingual Education Program are not 
only benefitting from the training opportunities available in the Title VII nrograms, but also ftt>m 
other training opportunities in the Education Department's programs. If training events offered for 
the Bilingual Education Program arc not completely filled with program staff, the Department of 
Education works collaboratively to utilize the event for other staff with relevant training needs. 

The following reports substantiate the training events that have been executed by the Kosrae 
Bilingual Education Program during the 1989 project year. 

1. Date of Event : April 2-6, 1989. Location: Culver City, California. 

Participant: Hanson Sigrah, Acting Director for Kosrae Bilingual Education Program. 
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Presenters : OBEMLA, Washington, D.C 

Description of Event : A management institute for Title VII Project Directors. 

Purpose of Event : To share important programatic information that will enhance the role of 
project director. 

Topics of Event: 

a) program management strategics and support services 

b) tectuiical amendments in the law 

c) staff developnoent 

d) parent involvement and training 

e) program evaluation 

Problems with the Event or Recommendarions for Future Training: 
The only recommendation I would make at this time is that these meetings continue to be 
conducted on a regional basis and that the sites of the meetings be rotated to include Hawaii 
and other locations thit arc closer to Micronesia. 

2. Date of Event : January 30 to February 3, 1989. Location: Guam. 

Participant: Hanson Sigrah, Acting Director for Kosrae Bilingual Education Program. 

Presenters/Sponsors : It was sponsored by Project BEAM, College of Education, and the 
University of Guam. 

The prcsenten: 1. Dcvelopen of orthographies and dictionaries in the Micronesian region. 
2. Mrs. Barbara Moore, University of South Pacific on materials development. 

Description of Event : Presentations on nuiterials development, development of dictionaries 
and orthographies, panel discussions and brainstorming of possible solutions to future 
materials ^elopment efforts, aiul resolution sessioitfi. 

Purpose of Event : To share information on dictionary and orthography development of the 
indigenous languages and materials development for the improvement of language. 

Topic of Event and Statement of Benefit for B/E Project : Orthoi^raphy, dictionary, and 
materials are being developed to be utilized by the project 

Problems with the Event or Recommendarions for Fumre Training: No comments made. 

3. Date of Event : April 24-28, 1989. Location: Guam. 

Participants: Gibson Mongkeya, Math Specialist, Kosrae DOE; Robert Talung, Science 
Specialist, Kosrae DOE. 

Presentors/Sponsors : BEAM staff and UOG faculty. 

Descriprion of Events : Science and Math Education Conference for the Micronesian region, 
where educators from this region gathered and presented topics that are related to this region 
and that will have an impact on its environment. 

Purpose of Event : It WuS focused on Math and Science Education, which could bring in the 
cultural and language connection of Math and Science. It was also made to address the 
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potential impacts of the Greenhouse Effect. It was also focused on the counting system 
within the region. 



Topics of Event and Statement of Benefit for B /E Project: 

a) culture and language connection between science and math 

b) integration of traditional scientific methods into existing curricula 

c) science-math education and teacher training in Micronesia 

d) natural environment in your schoolyard 
c) cultxiral ways of counting 

0 greenhouse effect and sea level rise 

The above topics will enhance the curriculum and instructional activities of the Kosrae 
Bilingual Education Program. We have put information from these sessions into use by 
making modifications to our curriculum. 

Problems with the Event or Recommendations for Future Training : I feel that the mini- 
sessions were not scheduled appropriately. For example, two or three science sessions were 
conducted simuU^^Jieously. Most sessions (concepts) were for science, lesser percentage for 
mathematics. Participants should have been allowed to attend all sessions addressing 
concepts within his/her content area. Limited use of options. 

4. Date of Event : August 7-9, 1989. Location: Koror, Belau. 

participants: Hanson Sigrah, Acting Director for Kosrae Bilingual Education Program and 
Salpasr Tilfas, Internal Evaluator for Kosrae Bilingual Education Program 

Presenters/Sponsors : Noel Scott, from New Zealand; David Evans from Washington, D.C.; 
John Kofel from CAPE (PREP); and many others who made presentations it the mini- 
sessions. 

The conference was sponsored by the Belau Bureau of Education, Micronesia Occupational 
College QAOC\ and CAPE in Hawaii. 

Description of Event : It was a three day conference where many Pacific islanders aixi many 
others from the mainland United Stages attended. General sessions and concurrent sessions 
were held. During the general sessions the keynote speakers talked about the issues leading 
to the Pacific child cultural literacy and how federal programs being funded by Washington 
people. In the concurrent sessions, those who attended picked whatever sessions they saw 
as appropriate to their work situation. 

Purpose of Event : The theme of the conference was: The Pacific Child: Quest for Literacy. 
This conference allowed people in the Pacific nations to get together and share issues and 
problems and ways of leading the Pacific children to become literate. 

Topics of Eve nt and Statement of Benefit for B/E Project: The Pacific CW'i: Quest for 
Literacy. This theme made possible thai many other subtopics were discussed. Promising 
approaches to literacy for the Pacific child were discussed. Teachers and other bilingual 
education staff who attended brought with them many promising practices to be tried in the 
Kosrae Bilingual Education Program. 

Problems with Event or Recommendations for Future Training : Sessions were promising 
aixi the speakers had oj^ntd up what we had not known about their own bilingual education 
programs in their own jurisdictions. 

5. Date of Event : FelMiiary 13-17, 1989. Location: Kosrae, FSM. 
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Participants: Specialists, administrators, and teachers in the Kosrae School System. 

pre<;enters/Sponsors : This workshop was sponsored by Project BEAM, and presented by 
Alvios William and Debbie Tkel, who are employed by the BEAM project in Guam. 

Description of Event : A workshop type which was conducted by the BEAM staff to 
personnel in the Kosrae Department of Education on materials development and strategies for 
integrating language and content/subject areas. 

Purpo5;e of Event : It was designed to introduce to teachers, curriculum writers, principals, 
and other administrators in the Kosrae Department of Education some of the strategies for 
integrating language and content areas when developing curriculum materials or lesson use 
for tfie classroom. 

Tppj^ 9f Event and Stat ement of Benefit for B/E Project: 

a) process for materials development 

b) theory of language leaming versus language acquisition 

c) strategies for integrating language and content instructions 

d) how the whole language approach can b^ used in integrating language leaming 

Problems with the Event or Recommendations fo r Future Training: Some participants did 
not come on time because of the distance of where they live to where the workshop was. 

6. Date of Event : August 31-Septcmbcr 7, 1989. Location: Guam. 
Participant: Salpasr Tilfas, Kosrae Bilingual Internal Evaluator. 

presenter/Sponsor : This technical assistance was sponsored by the BEAM project and 
consulted by Dr. Mary Spencer, Director of Project BEAM in Guam. 

Description of Event : The intcn^al evaluator had some intensive training on program 
evaluation, which he actually did some of the writing done in this very report and had some 
training on how to use programs like statistical analysis and data processing by using 
Macintosh computer. 

Purpose of Event : It was arranged that the internal evaluator be given technical assistance for 
capacity building in the evaluation area at the local education agency level. 

Topic of Event and Statement of Benefit for B/E Project: The program evaluation report 
writing and technical assistance. This is a local capacity building method, which will 
improve the skill of report writing and the use of sophisticated computer programs. 

problems with Event or Recommendations for Future Training: There was no serious 
problem cited 

The Kosrae Bilingual Education Program has met some of the major intentions underiying the 
staff development objectives provided in the project proposal. To the extent that variations have 
occurred, the following arc the possible causes: a) some bilingual education personnel were not 
given training opportunities because their professional development needs were not emphasized in 
the training schedules of the federal service providers; b) some of the teacher aides for this project 
were not teaching in the target g^es at the time the training opportunities were available; c) both 
teacher aides and target teachers have participated in the University of Guam and College of 
Micronesia extension programs at the time the training opportunities were available; and d) 
because better selection of teachers from the Tide VII designated classrooms and overall training 
coordination is needed for training events occurring on-site in Kosrae. 
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It is a Kosrae State Law that these teachers participate in the Teacher Certification program, 
which requires a teacher to acquire an associate degree (minimum of 60 credit hours) or 
satisfactory progress toward an associate degree in a three year period. University of Guam and 
College of Micronesia have offered their extension programs on Kosrae during the summer since 
1980. Each teacher could take either two or three courses depending on the course schedule each 
summer. However, if a teacher takes one course he/she should work at the working station to 
fulfill the full work day load. 

Regardless of the factors that affect this program, Kosrae Bilingual Education Program 
personnel and teachers who have participated in the training opportunities, acconjing to interviews, 
have recognized the vital role that this training component has played. It has given them chances to 
upgrade their professional skills and they also have implemented and applied what they have 
learned from the training opportunities. 
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Parent/Community Involvement 



The parent/community involvement program of the Bilingual Education Project was actively 
operated and managed in the schools and in the five communities in the first 1 1/2 years of the 
project. The project staff worked cdlaboratively with the Department of Education to elaborate the 
effectiveness of this component which has been neglected by a great number of parents as well as 
some Department of Education personnel. Emphasis has now transferred from students of the 
bilingual education program age (grades 7-9) to prc-school parents during the 1988-1989 project 
year These will be the target parents of the 1989-90 year. 

Because of the parent workshops conducted by consultants contracted by Project BEAM two 
years ago, this component has progressed effectively. Parents who participated in these 
woricshops became aware of their roles and responsibilities in school as well as in the home. They 
have come to realize that they should play a big role in getting their children to work toward their 
highest potential. 

These workshops have also encouraged the parents to become consultants to other parents who 
did not attend these workshops. Bilingual Education staff and some regular classroom teachers 
and teacher aides were also given an opportunity to disseminate parent/community information to 
interested parents in Kosrae for 10 hours during a five-day workshop. 

From 1987 to 1989 the Bilingual Education Project has continuously facilitated the development 
of parcnt/commurlty and school involvement in Kosr?,c. The following activities substantiate the 
development of the parent/community and school component in the Kosrae Bilingual Education 
Program. 

1. January 7 to 12, .987, a mass education of the new orthography was conducted by an 
outside consultant to parents in all five conununities on Kosrae, 

2. July 2 to 12, 1987, a parental mini- workshop was also conducted by an outside consultant to 
interested parents on Kosrae. It was on the roles and responsibilities of parents in school, 
conununity, and home. 

3. October 6 to 10, 1987, a parental workshop was conducted by an outside consultant about 
additional roles and responsibilities of parents in school, community, and home, 

4. January, 1988, 2nd and 3rd weeks, an Open House which allowed parents to visit schools 
was conducted by Bilingual Education Program staff in all the elementary schools, excluding 
the private schools. 

5. March, 1988, 2nd and 3rd weeks, the Bilingual Education Community Liaison, accompanied 
by the Prc-school Coordinator, held meetings with parents regarding the drop-out situation in 
the school system. 

6. July, 1988, the Bilingual Education Community Liaison visited resource people to get 
stories, legends, and information on traditional culture of Kosrae. 

7. September 15 to 19, 1988, the Bilingual Education Co imunity Liaison made a follow-up on 
the parental workshops. 

Presently, the Project's Conununity Liaison has been involved with the pre-school and grade 
one parents in regards to decreasing the drop-out rate on the island. It has become a major problem 
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on the island, and as an idealogy lo prevent this, this component has switched its focus toward the 
lower grades. 

Advisory Council 

The Advisory Council originally consisted of 13 members, and was composed of a chairman, a 
vice-chairman, and 1 1 members, who represented the 5 communities on Kosrae. 

They were actively involved in all of the components of the Kosrae Bilingual Education 
Program. However, this committee has become inactive for many reasons. In the previous 
funding periods, this committee was recognized in terms of their authority. They had the authority 
to place a hold on materials being developed if they felt that the material was not compatible with 
the culture. Travel opportunities were also given the members of this committee, as they were 
given a fair share of the travel costs in the program. During their meetings each was compensated 
about $10.00 per meeting with meals purchased by the program. 

Then the Kosrae Department of Education became concerned that this practice would influence 
other agencies or programs in Kosrae, causing a great demand for funds of this type. The Kosrae 
Department of Education has been concerned that once the federal funding is phased out, the state 
would not be able to continue practicing what has been done for these committee members. 
Therefore, this committee has become inactive in all the components in this program because their 
benefits in the previous years were taken away from them. 

However, the Kosrae Bilingual Education Program will continually utilize this committee, but 
the number of committee niembers was reduced to five people, each of whom represents one of the 
five communities on Kosrae. They will meet at least four times a year to carry out the 
responsibilities vested in them. 

In summary, this component has been a vital unit to this project. It broadened the knowledge of 
parents of Kosrae on the roles and responsibilities they ought to practice for the betterment of the 
school system as well as the improvenvent of their children's achievement 

In terms of the Advisory Council, they have not been actively involved during the last project 
year, but the operation of this program was not in jeopardy. It is the internal e valuator's 
speculation that with or without this committee, the program will be operated in the same manner 
as in the previous years. 
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Material Development 

The language ans curriculum for grades 7 and 8 is descnbed in the Department of Education 
Curriculum Framework as requiring instruction in reading, following up on the curriculum used in 
grades 1 through 6. Writing activities which link to the vernacular reading curriculum arc also 
specified. The curriculum for grade 9 represents the earliest phase of the highschool curriculum, 
and therefore gives a greater emphasis to English literacy activities and de-emphasizes the 
development of Kosraean materials. As the students progress into higher grade levels, the 
percentage of instructional time for English increases and the commercial materials needed to 
supplement the regular language arts program are also increased. 

Status of KosraMn Materials 

In order for the curriculum to proceed effectively, there must be a sufficient number of 
educational materials available in both Kosraean and English. Teacher guides for the utilization of 
the material must also be available. In addition, these materials should be educationally effective in 
the sense that the structure and complexity of the text of the materials should be suitable: a) for the 
level of student reading skill for students in these grades; b) for the purpose of reading; and c) for 
the subjects of the rea<5ng text (e.g., stories or expository material such as that usually used in the 
content area subjects). 

Since the expiration of the Pacific Area Language Material (PALM) Center at the University of 
Hawaii, materials development has been a problematic issue in Kosrae. There is no printing 
press in Kosrae. However, the Kosrae Department of Education has managed to make 
arrangements to use a printing press in Pohnpei for the publication of its local materials. 

As of 1987, after the first evaluation report, 16 books were being developed. Of these 16 local 
materials, 1 was published, 2 are ready for publication, and 13 are under development. There has 
been some inq)rovement since the first evaluation report in terms of quantity; however, curriculum 
writers have not been focusing primarily on the target grade levels (7-9). 

The following chart shows the status of the materials developed since 1987. 



1 . History of Education (Kosrae) 

2. Macruht 

3. Sitsit aclnut 

4. Vocational Ed. Work Book 

5. Government (Kosrae) 

6. Kuhtlmac 

7. Alik el tuhlihk na fokoko se 

8 . Mwet Misac 

9. Shrue Olahfohkfohk 

1 0. Vocational Education (Construction/Home Ec.) 

11. Alyalu 

12. Driving 

13. Facsin Sasuc Se 

14. AcnSihk 

1 5 . Standaniizcd Spelling System (Kosraean) 

16. Sramsram Fototo Ahkosr 



Grade 


Status 


Reference 


Under development 


7th & 8th 


Underdevelopment 


2nd & 3rd 


Under develq>ment 


9th & 10th 


Underdevelopment 


4th 


Under develq>ment 


5th 


Under develq)mcnt 


4th 


Under development 


7th & 8th 


Under development 


3rd 


Under development 


9th&10th 


Under develq)ment 


9th 


Under develc^ment 


9th & 10th 


Under development 


9th 


Under develqmient 


3rd 


Ready for Publication 


Reference 


Ready for Publication 


7th 


Published 
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The material on ihe History of Education (#1 on the above list) has been the main focus in the 
Curriculum Development Division in the Kosrae Department of Education. This is a collection of 
facts dating back to the beginning of formal education in Kosrae. The development of this material 
was begun about three years ago and continues to be the main task of the curriculum writers. It is 
hoped that this piece of material can be used as a reference for all grade levels. 

The material on the Standardized Spelling System (#15 on the above Tst) is also one of the main 
focuses in this division. Since there has not been a language policy adopted by Kosrae, it has been 
a controversial issue between the Church leaders and the Government leaders. This controversy 
has played a role in the delay of publishing this document. Nevertheless, since the materials being 
used in the public schools were written in the new orthography, there is no doubt that this 
document will be published Eventual publication of the other material listed above is expected. 



Discussion on the Material Developme nt Component 

In the Kosrae Department of Education, tiiere arc different programs being opc^-ated with the 
same types of responsibilities. For instance there are the Bilingual Education Program, Chapter I 
and II programs. Special Education Program, and the regular Science, Mathema'ics, and Social 
Studies programs. In tiiese different programs there arc evaluation specialists, curriculum writers, 
secretaries, etc. More or less, these people are carrying out the same responsibilities in the 
Department of Education. 

As a result of this duplication of responsibility, the Director of Education organized these 
different responsibilities into task-specific divisions. In these divisions, the Bilingual Education 
staff arc situated according to responsibilities. In these different divisions they may either be the 
supervisor or be supervised by others. This reorganization was needed in order for DOE to make 
the transition from an organization wiUi various sources of extramural federal funding to one with 
a more limited local budget 

The Bilingual Education Program curriculum writers are being supervised by the Kosrae 
Department of Education Curriculum Supervisor. They do not control their own tasks, nor docs 
the Kosrae Bilingual Education Program Director control their work. The idea of centralization 
may have jeopardized the effectiveness of the program's materials development component 
because of the following reasons: a) bilingual education curriculum writers are developing 
materials in tiie untargeted grade levels; b) other responsibilities, such as taking minutes, are taking 
up tiieir time; c) priority of materials to be developed is established by the supervisor based on the 
needs of other programs; and d) recruitment of new curriculum writers has noi been allowed. 
Another possible factor in the slowness of materials development may be a perception that as 
students reach highschool, English will become the main medium of instruction. This ideology 
decreases the need to develop Kosracan materials. 

Although vernacular materials were not developed abundantly, many commercial materials 
were bought during the program operation period. The following are the commercial books and 
materials purchased dming the year. 



Title 

1 . Real Stories book 1 

2. Real Stories book 2 

3 . Forms in Your Future 

4. Real Stories book A 

^ Let's Face It (Young Thinkers Explore Series) 



6. Monday McHning Magic 

7 . Tuesday Timely Teasers 
A Show of Hands 

. Entice Their Iniaginations 

10. Adventures in Reading 

1 1 . Adventures for Readers book 1 

12. Adventures foe Readers book 2 

13. Peq;)le and Places 

14. Circle of Stories 

15. The Temple and the Ruin 

16. Taking Flights 

1 7 . Present and Future 

1 8 . Vocabulary and Comprehension Practice Book 

19. Four Novels for Adventure 

20. Five World Bibliographies 

21. Short Short Stories 

22. The Peaceable Kingdom 



The above materials purchased during the operational period were design^ i by the publishers 
for grades 5-10. However, as the Kosrae Bilingual Education Program examined these bcoks and 
materials, they determined that the standard of English used in them was too hifr^i for Ae grade for 
which they were purchased (grade 7). As a result, most of these were used in fftdcs 8 and 9. 
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Appendix A: 
Ethnographic Classroom Observations, 1987-88 
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Ethno2r«£hlc 2^11I2£il2!l£ 15 £l£j.£££ Clftrooms 



In April, 1987, the external cvaluator made classroom visits 
to many of the 7th and 8th grade project classrooms in the Kosrae 
Bilingual Education Program. i^our of the five elementary schools 
were visited (Malem, Lelu, Utve, and Tafunsak). Walung vas not 
observed during this visit because it vould have required a boar 
trip vhich neither time nor veather favored. The highschool 
classes vere not visited on this trip because the focus of the 
program during its first year of operation is on grade 7. The on- 
sice visitation opportunity occurred suddenly, making it 
unfeasible to make advance preparations vith teachers. Thus, 
teachers permitted the evaluator to observe, photograph, and 
videotape in rheir classrooms e/en though there had not been a 
moment of advance notice to them; a very generous gesture on 
their parts. The evaluator attempted to schedule visits to 
teachers charged vith iceaching language arts to the 7th and 8th 
graders during the periods where most emphasis vould be placed on 
language arts. In som^ cases this vorked veil, and in some cases 
less veil. The nature of th^ lessons being taught are identified 
in each of the following observations. Several language arts 
classes are reported, as veil as some content area lessons 
(science, math). 

What follovs belov is a presentation of soma documentary 
information found on-sit* (such as dai^y school schedules), as 
veil as a summary of the evaluator's observation notes vhile in 
the various classrooms. Contained within these notes are 
comments on instructional practices which have implications for 
language development and educational effectiveness in general, 
and related re commend at ions . 
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Malen. The following dally schedule of classes for Malem is 
on recordist the Kcsrae Department of Education: 



Time 

8:00- 8:40 



7t^ \ 
Reading 



7th B 
Math 



8th 



8:40- 9:20 

9:20-10:00 

10:00-10:15 
10:15-10:55 

10:55-11:35 
11:35-12:35 
12:35- 1:15 

1:15- 1:55 
1:55- 2:30 



English 
Grammar 

Math 



Recess 

? 

? 

Lunch 
Oral 

Communi- 
ca" .ton 



Journal & 
HeaUh/Nut. 



Reading 

Social 
Studies 

Recess 

English 
Grammar 

? 

Lunch 

Journal & 
Health/Nut. 



Oral 

Communi- 
cation 



2 days oral comprehension and 
2 davs vernacular 



English 
Grammar 

Science 
Reading 
Recess 



Math 

Lunch 

Oral 

Communi- 
cat ion 
Vernacular 

Health/Nut. 



Home Ec. or 

Mechanics 

Journal 



Teachers: Sepe Filafsru, Language/Reading/Home Economics 

Abraham Anton, Math/Oral Communication/Vocational Ed. 
Solomon Talley, English Grammar /Journal/Health & Nut. 
Shiro Ticothy, Vernacultr /Social Studies 
Rusty Anton, Science/Health 



Observations in Se£e Kilaf sru^s Grade 7 A Class, Yesterday 
the students in this class worked'"in palrs'"to develop English 
dialogues on certain thtmes, such as travel. In today's class 
each pair acts out its dialogue for the benefit of the other 
students. At the time of the observation there vera 9 boys and 
11 g:'''ls in Che classroom with their teacher. 
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This classroom Is noteworthy for the efforts of the teacher 
and students to create a "literate environment." Colorful 
displays are attached to the walls of the classroom, illustrating 
student progress, concepts being studied, and many interesting 
examples of student writing. For example, students have made and 
colored comic strips based on their own stories. A large 
bulletin board area displays these. Some of the materials 
displayed on the walls were written in English and some in 
Kosraean. 

The classroom is an open air room with screens rather than 
glass on the windows. This is conducive to cross ventilation 
which cools the room with a nice breeze, but it does leave the 
classroom environment vulnerable to rain, wind, noise, and 
intrusion. The most negative aspect of the physical environment 
of the classroom is that it is subjected to a great deal of 
external noise. Although the sounds of other students in 
adjacent open air classrooms is unavoidable, it did not seem 
necessary that the instructional activities should have to 
compete with a motorized weed cutter being operated in the center 
yard of the school. Perhaps such noisy maintenance Jobs could be 
scheduled for hours outside of instructional hours. This 
classroom serves also for home economics, so contains tli.«e 
sewing machines. There is an electric pencil sharpener, but more 
importantly, there is a file cabinet in which valuable 
instructional materials may be made safe from rain or loss. 
Bookshelves are also available. The teacher has a desk in the 
front of the classroom, with student tables arranged on the other 
three sides to form a square so all students more or less face 
the teacher and each other. 

The materials made available to this teacher demonstrate one 
of the important capacity building features of the Title VII 
Bilingual Education Program in Kosrae. The federal funds have 
been used to purchase new materials which have Just been 
delivered to her classroom. She has received new English reading 
comprehension materials with tape recordings and an activity 
book. Oral workbooks were also provided. The South Pacific 
Commission Intermediate English Reader IV was delivered by the 
Title VII project recently. About 20 more copies are needed so at 
test time all students will be able to study it. In addition, the 
Scott Foresman social studies text is used. The classroom is 
equipped with a very worn but very useful set of encyclopedias. 
Title VII also provided notebooks, tape, chalk, and other basic 
supplies. Harcourt Brace & Jovanovich Publishers have given some 
sample books which are also available to this classroom. 

Let us focus now on language development activities in this 
classroom. During the observation, the students delivered their 
original English dialogues to the class. The preparation of the 
dialogues required them to interact with one another verbally. 
When the evaluator first arrived in the room, some students were 
still discussing the dialogue content with their partners. This 
discussion seemed to be primarily in Kosraean. The dialogues 
were written in English by the students. When they presented 
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them, they depended heavily on reading the dialogue rather than 
really acting It out or ad llbblng. However, students had been 
observed practicing with one another in an attempt to speak the 
dialogue as smoothly as they could. 

It was the evaluator's Impression that with so many students, 
the presentation of two-student dialogues took a bit too much 
time and began to lose the Interest of other students as the 
session went on. Perhaps it would be better to have three or 
four students work together to create a three or four way 
communication piece. Student "responding" (peer feedback) to the 
student presentations could be developed as another facet of this 
process, facilitating more involvement in the communication 
pieces by all students and helping to polish the communication of 
all students. Of course, students must be taught how to be 
helpful and tactful "responder s . " Using a feedback checklist and 
having feedback rules often helps this process along. Perhaps 
teacher training on these processes should be arranged. 

If was apparent at the time of the observation, and also 
from the videotape of this classroom session, that there is great 
variety among the students in th .r skill and comfort in speaking 
English. The LAS scores would indicate that many are functioning 
at low levels of speaking proficiency. However, a few are near 
fluent. Activities such as this dialogue assignment, especially 
if greater involvement of the whole class throughout the class 
period can be developed, represent good choices for rapidly 
developing the English speaking skills of all of the students in 
this class. It should be remembered that in a group situation 
like this one, students who are already the most proficient might 
tend to dominate the conversations. Therefore, the teacher 
should give careful thought to structuring working pairs and 
small groups in which the less proficient students will have 
comfortable, encouraging, and non-stressful English speaking 
opportunities. In fact, the teacher may want to experiment with 
an English oral communication period in which students are 
strongly encouraged to speak only English with one another anu 
with the teacher. Likewise, it would be appropriate to have 
vernacular language arts periods in which only Rosraean is 
spoken, read, and written. 

The teacher did a nice Job of creating this opportunity for 
student talk. ..the only way students will really learn to speak a 
new language, while keeping her own talk down to an economical 
level. She gave useful monitoring suggestions on their English 
usage. For example, at one point she had them brainstorm better 
ways of expressing a question from an airport ticket agent to a 
customer. Instead of asking, "What are you doing here?", the 
grammatically correct but abrupt student dialogue statement, the 
students decided it would be more polite to say, "May I help 
you?" 

The students in this class are receiving a truly dua" 
language curriculum. As the wall displays and other classroom 
materials show, students are involved in vernacular book making. 
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Evidence of both English and Kosraean oral language and literacy 
activity was clearly visible. The teacher reports using Kosraean 
as her predominate medium of Instruction^ except In the English 
session observed In which she seemed to speak primarily In 
English • 



Lelu. The following dally schedule for Lelu Elementary 
Scho-^^"*!! on record at the Kosrae Department of Education: 



Time 

8:00- 8:30 



7th 



Time 
8:00-10:00 



8t\ 



8:30-10:00 



10:15-11:30 



12:30- 2:30 



Oral Communlcat Ion 
Prep 

Oral Communication 

Oral Communlcat Ion 

Handwriting 
English Reading 
Math 
Prep 

Randwrlt Ing 
Grammar 
Math Prep 
Science Prep 
English Reading 
Social Studies 

Health & Nutv Prep 
Grammar 
Health & Nut. 
Vocational 
Science Prep 
Social Studies 
Health & Nut. 
Vocational 



1:10-2:30 



English Reading 
Language Study 
Mathemat Ics 
Prep 

Prep 

English Writing 
Social Studies 
Sc lence 

Health & Nut. 
Vernacular 
Vocat lonal 



0]tl££2£ii2Ill 12 Angelina Slgrah's Grade 8 English Reading 
ClassT During the""tlme of this observation the students were 
engaged In an English reading activity. The first language of 
the teacher of this class Is Marshallese and she explained to the 
evaluator that she Is not fluent In Kosraean. Thus, she tries to 
maintain a strictly English medium of Instruction In this class. 
However. since the students are not fluent In Engllsht there Is 
much student conversation In Kosraean and an obvious need for 
some explanations to them In their first language. Shortly after 
this observation was madst the Kosrae Department of Education 
assigned a Kosraean speaking aide to assltt with this classroom. 
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There were approximately 18-20 students In the classroom on the 
day of the observation. 

This Is also an open air classroom. Student tables are 
arranged to face the front of the classroom and the teacher's 
desk, with other student tables facing Inward being placed along 
the sides of the room. The classroom has metal cabinets for 
Instructional materials, a height and weight scale for health, 
and many a variety of sample supplies such as bottles, cotton, 
and other Items for science activities. Although there are a few 
displays on the walls of this classroom, much more could be done 
to create a literate environment In which student writing Is 
displayed In rotating bulletin board displays and In which areas 
are organized for keeping language arts resource materials that 
students can have access to and keep In order. 

On the day of the observation the class was studying from 
SPC readers. They were writing answers to the comprehension 
questions accompanying the story: A Samoan Weddln^^ liSiiZ 
Gatherings and Other Stories. Once students have finished 
answering" these quest lons'thelr assignments will be turred in and 
graded. According to the teacher, they had read The Fish Tra£2 
Island Events from another SPC Intermediate Reader the preceding 
Zeek', The book. Alike but Different by Globe Book Company Is 
also used In this classroom" Another~Globe publication, All In a 
Day's Work, Intended for career awareness, Is always used on 
MondaysT Eas^ Reading Selections In English by Dlxson and Real 
Stories by Globe^are also'usedT The evaluator was somewhat 
surprised to find the SPC Readers In this and other 7th and 8th 
grade classrooms because Kosrae curriculum specialists have 
reported that the SPC readers will be used only In the grade 1-6 
range. These materials generally have low readability levels and 
If used netfd to be supplemented amply since they are quite short 
and thus do not provide enough text over a school year for 
effective reading Instruction (Spencer and Lang, 1987). 

This observation was short, partly because the nature of 
this lesson Involved primarily Individual seat work on the part 
of the students. Thus, after watching the assignment being set 
up and observing the teacher circulating as students worked 
quietly by themselves at their seats, there was little else to 
observe. Also, the school schedule for 7th and 8th grade 
clusters topics together, making It a little difficult for an 
outside observer to know where to go to observe the greatest dose 
of language arts Instruction In English and In the vernacular. 
It would be better during the next observation opportunity to 
follow certain children through their entire day at Lelu school, 
selecting days of the week which Include major language arts 
instruction. 

Observation of Takeo Llklaksa and Peace Corps. Aide Alice 
GrossT 8th "CradSj^ L ^ nyua ye~S tud y . This lesson was conducted 
entirely' by the Peace Corps, "aide with the teacher circulating 
around the room making sure that students understand her 
instructions by repeating instructions and answering questions in 
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Kosraean and English. The purpose of the lesson was to teach 
students how to use their English dictionaries by using guide 
words and other reference devices In the dictionary. Ms. Gross 
comes to this class fcr AO minutes on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays. She Is able to understand some of the students 
Kosraean coniaients and reinforced some of her comments by using a 
few Kosraean phrases. Use of Peace Corps. volunteers In the 
Kosrae schools raise some capacity building questions and these 
will be addressed more fully In the final section of the 
evaluation report. Although their use can be problematic In 
several ways, one beneficial outcome was seen during this 
observation: the Aaerlcan Peace Corps volunteer provided a model 
of a native English speaker to the students and this gave them /in 
opportunity to experience and think about native-like 
pronunciation and usage. This "ame effect can be arranged by 
having students Interview or engage In other activities with 
native English speakers residing In Kosrae, or by exposing them 
to appropriate audio or video tape selections. 

This classroom Is spacious and naturally well ventilated. 
It contains many language arts materials, but these need to be 
organized In shelves or learning centers so they are accessible 
to students to use. Since the windows are not closable, the 
protection of the materials Is a problem and that probably 
accounts for the fact that many of them are In boxes. The room 
could also be Improved as a literate environment If more colorful 
bulletin boards were created for the walls, displaying student 
writing and prli clples of the lessons being taught In Kosraean 
and English. Although the sound of students from other 
classrooms engaged In rote recitation of English grammar lessons 
could be heard during the Instruction of this 8th grade 
classroom, the sounds were not really disruptive. 

Ms. Gross's dictionary lesson was well organized and 
students worked Intently on It. They responded to her requests 
for the nsxt word as she wrote a list of words on the board In 
alphabetical sequence. The evaluator had the sense that students 
understood fragments of rhat she said, but not the full 
discourse. Since every student has a copy of the well 
Illustrated children's dictionary that she used for 
demonstration, they were able to follow her well by watching her 
actions. The teacher circulated to give additional help In the 
first language. Students felt comfortable with the assignments 
given on the dictionary and worked well with the teacher aide. 
This particular lesson might- well be given to students In earlier 
grades so they may use the Kosraean and English dictionaries 
earlier In their school careers. Once these skills have been 
established earlier, language classes for students as old as the 
8th grade may be utilized for more advanced assignments. 

Mr. Llklaksa and Mt. Gross organized the class Into a 
cooperative learning activity In which an Inner circle of 
students faced an outer circle of students, forming a working 
pair from the Inner and outer students who faced one another. 
Once one answer was obtained by the working pair, the outer 
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circle was asked to step to the right, thus forming a new working 
pair. In design, this would seem like a good activity, and It 
certainly Is desirable to use cooperative learning activities 
that get students Intimately Involved In a learning task. In 
reality, however, this activity did not work out well because 
girls and boys do not like to be paired with one another. 
Throughout their schooling, Kosraean girls and boys are seated In 
different parts of the classroom and operate more or less gender 
separately. The 8th grade may not be an Ideal time to switch 
this practice since the students are very aware of their 
adolescence and more aware than ever of the discomfort of working 
one to one with a student of the opposite sex. It might be <t 
very good Idea, however, to arrange gender mixed working groups 
In th" classrooms of younger children so girls and boys can learn 
how to work cooperatively and effectively In an educational or 
work setting with classmates of the opposite gender. 



Before leaving Lelu Elementary School, the external 
evaluator looked Into some other classrooms as well. One finding 
of note was a particularly spaclou. *arly elementary class. Part 
of this classroom was used for several tall book storage shelves 
which revealed the school's effort to have a larger collection of 
Instructional materials on-site. In another part of the school 
there Is a reading room which contains many books Intended for 
Independent student reading. The language arts specialist 
reports plans to train and use aides to organize these materials 
for student use and to make a set available to each classroom. 
This plan will have Important Implications for advances In 
student language arts performance If It Is actually Implemented. 
Therefore, It should be monitored by evaluators In future years. 



Tafunsak Elementary School. A dally schedule of classroom 
subjects wa8~not~avallable for~Tafunsak at the cen^ ul Department 
of Education offices. The following content area subjects were 
observed because the language arts classes for the observation 
day had already finished. 

Observation of Isaac Jack8on_|^8 7th Grade Science Class. 
ThlP "class consisted of "approximately l6 students and their 
teacher. The teacher passed out a science handout and read It 
aloud to the students. The topic was, "Beyond the Earth" and 
dealt with how scientists study objects In the sky. 

This Is a spacious classroom with students organized In a U- 
shaped configuration In front of the teacher's desk. The most 
promlnant educational materials In the room are containers of 
plant materials used In science activities. Much more could be 
done to develop bulletin boards and learning or Interest centers 
which present some of the science information in the curriculum 
and student science project activities. Developing classroom 
displays this way could provide students with opportunities to 
"write across the currlclum," using their vernacular and English 
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skills to express and explore science conceptSt to summarize and 
to Integrate material from their science lessons. Metal file 
cabinets are present In the room for the storage of science 
equipment and Instructional materials. A small supply of science 
texts and activity books were visible on an unenclosed shelf. 

Durln^; this lesson the teacher read portions of the handout 
In English, discussed key concepts In English and Kosraean» and 
asked students questions about the content of the handout (as 
listed In the handout). He seemed to be using a concurrent 
bilingual Instructional method In which several sentences of 
Instructional content would be stated In English first* followed 
by a translation and elaboration In Kosraean. A few 
modifications In this technique might Improve Its effectiveness. 
Perh&ps the teacher should assign the questions to a few students 
who then find the answers to them and report back to the whole 
class. This or other approaches might help Improve the degi.ee of 
active engagement that the students exhibit In the lesson. Also, 
the teacher might try waiting longer to see If students will try 
to answer questions. Research has found that teachers are often 
not aware how rapidly they answer their own questions, but that 
Increasing the "wait time" often results In students trying 
harder to develop answers and learn the material. In addition to 
the concurrent bilingual method of presentation, the teacher 
might try making "word bank" lists of the rerms he Introduces In 
his lessons. These lists can be put on the wail so students can 
draw from them as they attempt to talk, discuss, read, and write 
about the science concepts they are studying. He might also 
experiment with bilingual methods such as preview/review or even 
try phasing In some alternate period (science In English one 
day/science In Kosraean the next, etc.) presentation techniques. 
This should help him cover more content material with less 
repetition In a given amount of class time, while aiding the 
students In their development of English. In their next grade, 
grade 9, they will be expected to participate In all-English 
Instruction. Another Idea for facilitating engagement In the 
lessons and for promoting language development would be to use 
cooperative learning techniques to group students and activate 
their work on reading/writ Ing /d Iscusslon assignments on science 
concepts. When students do not know the answer to questions 
about the lesson, their learning would be facilitated If they 
were given assignments either Individually or as small groups to 
research and discover the answers. The handout material used In 
this lesson could provide one source of such Information, but It 
would be Important for them to have - and be expected to use - 
many other science resource books In their classroom or school. 

Observation of Rey nol d Se^jrmourJ^s Classj^ 8th Grade Ma th. This 
clas8"had"app71xlmately"'l3 sTudents and their teacher. The main 
subject of the lesson Is the calculation of long division 
problems by the teacher, with student guidance, at the blackboard. 

This classroom Is pleasant and equipped with modern student 
desks. It does not feature bulletin board material featuring 
either student work or mathematical concepts. Silver Burdett 
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math books (red level) are used in this class. The teacher 
performs confidently as he carries virtually all students through 
the lesson in an engaged manner. At one point a student is asked 
to come to the blackboard and demonstrate the calculation. Other 
students can be seen discussing the calculation process among 
th mselves, shoving widespread interest in the lesson. 

The teacher's main focus in this lesson is on the 
mathematical concepts. He uses Kosraean predominantly as the 
medium of instruction, switching to English as needed to 
reinforce mathematical terms. He may feel th^t to make the 
lesson understandable he must use the primary language most of 
the time. This is, in the external evaluator's opinion, probably 
true. However, since these students will be experiencing all 
English mathematics classes in their next academic year, it might 
be well to begin phasing in more English vocabulary and 
discussion in a content area class such as this one. One 
productive way to do this would be to create some lessons which 
require students to work together in pairs or small groups. 
Language policies for some days of work could be developed so 
these discussions, and the written and oral presentation 
assignments based on them, could sometimes be done Jn the 
vernacular and sometimes in English. The ability of the students 
to do mathematics lessons in English will become increasingly 
important because virtually all of their math texts are written 
in English and word problems are reputed to be very difficult for 
them. Also useful would be the development of lower level math 
materials in the vernacular. The external evaluator is of the 
impression that long division problems such as those addressed in 
this lesson might well be presented several grades earlier if it 
could be presented in the vernacular. That would free 7th and 
8th grade students to undertake higher levels of math, and thus 
be better prepared for highschool and college work in math. 
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Utwe Eleainii^Z School. The following dally schedule for 
Utwe li'Dn record at the~centr«l Department of Education office. 



Time 



7th A 

Eng. Writing 



7th B 



8th A 



8th 

Writing 



Social 
Studies 

Math 



Recess 



8:00- 
8:30 

8:30- 
9:15 

9:15- 
10:00 

10:00- 
10:15 

10:15- 
10:45 

10:45- 
11:15 



11:15- Lunch 
11:30 



11:30- 
12:30 

12:30 
1:00 

IsOO- 
1:15 

1:15- 
2:15 



Health/Nut . 
Voc. E. 

- Science 



Writing 
? 



Oral English 
& Comp. 



Sc lence 



Recess 



Math 



Social 
Studies 

Lunch 



Writing 
Vernacular 



Health & Nur 
Voc. Ed. 



Social 
Studies 



Eng. Writing Writing 



Health/Mut 
Voc. Ed. 

Recess 



Health/Nut . 
Voc. Ed. 

Oral Eng. 
& Comp. 

Lunch 



Sc lence 
Math 

Vernacular 
? 



Cral Eng. 
& Comp. 

Vernacular 



Recess 



Social 
Studies 

Math 



Lunch 



Vernacular 



Sc lence 



Observation of Jacob Lonno^s Grada 8B English Reading Class . 
The focus of~thl8~lesson ls~the~read Ing and dlscus.lon of a story 
chosen from an English reader. There were approximately 16 
students In this class, and their teacher. The teacher has the 
assistance of a Peace Corps volunteer a few days a week. 

This rustic classroom has the warm, lived in look of a 
classroom in which much student and teacher work has gone into 
the wall mural and the many colorful wall displays. Although it 
is a littla cramped for space, it is orderly and has many 
stimulating educational materials. There is a cabinet full of 
reading books, Including multiple copies of several of the SPC 
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Intermediate Reader Issues, copies of Real Stories (Globe), and 
Easy Reading Selections In English (Dlxson), and some others. 
The teacher''report8"that"the class^has Just begun to read stories 
from Real Stories. This classroom has benefited from the 
purchase of"suppIies and materials by the federally funded Title 
VII program. The teacher would like to have reading materials In 
English which are more closely related ^o the culture and Pacific 
environment In which his students live. 

The teacher began the lesson by starting a brief pre-reading 
discussion on the subject of the assigned story. "Do we play a 
game to win or to be a good sport?" Students gave some answers 
In both directions. The teacher ussd some structural analysis 
with students as he put a few new vocabulary words on the 
blackboard. He conducted ^ discussion of the meaning of the 
words In Kosraean. The teachei: Is successful In engaging and 
keeping the students' attention ^nd task orientation. The 
dlscussiLon Is authentic Interactive communication on a reading 
selection. Kosraean Is the main medium of conversation for 
these discussions, even though the reading assignment Is In 
English. Then students were told to read three pages, and then: 
"Now stop your reading. Turn over your book. Try to think about 
the story you're readlrg." More discussion between the teacher 
and a range cf students follows the reading. This Is a good 
example of a re^'dlng comprehension lesson. The degree of student 
participation and verbal expression Is commendable. 

One of the Interesting linguistic phenomena of Kosraean 
students and schools Ir demonstrated In this lessor. English 
reading Is being taught via Kosraean oral language Literactlons . 
It appears that students are developing literacy skills In 
English at a pa^e preceding their development of English oral 
skills — St least In the case of some students. This could be 
substantiated by the low LAS oral English scores, but we do not 
yet have sufficient Ir^fornatlon on English reading and writing 
skills to verify the hypothesis. IT It Is true. It gives us an 
Important clue about how to make modifications In the language 
arts currlcular emphases, particularly In the earlier grades, to 
accelerate the development of English speaking skills so they 
keep better pace with English listening, reading, and writing 
proficiency. The more balanced development will result In 
greater overall use and growth In the full complement of English 
language skills. 



Observation of Rsnd^ IlSSB^l® C la ss^ It, 2£li Engl ish 

and Com£0£ltl£n. The main"" activity In thls^class consisted of 
students creating short original compositions In English. There 
were 10 boys and 6 girls In this class, with their teacher. 



This classroom Is spacious, 
made some dlsplayn for the vails, 
develop a "literate environment." 



The teacher and students have 
although ^ore could be done to 
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For their assignments! students have cut ouc pictures from 
magazines or newspapers* labels, etc. and pasteu them to their 
papers. Then they have composed an English story based on the 
Illustration. On the day of the observation, each student comes 
Individually to the front of the room and reads their composition 
aloud. The stories seem to range between about 10 ^o 20 
handwritten lines. Students are encouraged to ask relevant 
questions In English about the compositions of their classmates, 
and they are active In doing so. This lesson plan works well for 
about 15 minutes, but then students begin losing attention. 
Perhaps this activity would beni^flt from grouping students Into 
sharing and response groups so their attention could be engaged 
by more llvller and more personal conversations about the 
assigned tasks. This could Include Instructions about how to 
edit stories and lead to the work on Improved drafts or 
extensions of the stories. Neverthel ss, writing activities such 
as this are very Important to the English (and vernacular) 
language development of the students. Teachers should be 
encouraged to develop many variations on such activities because 
thfe> are excellent "holistic" Instructional approaches which will 
result In student progress In all of the language skills 
speaking, listening, reading, and writing. It would be well If 
teachers would think carefully about ^IMn^ual Instructional 
strategies as they plan thes^? lessons. It Is possible to design 
some lessons so they are more facilitating of vernacular language 
development, while designing others that are more facilitating of 
English language development. Development In both languages Is 
t^eeded • 



Walun^ Elementar;r School . Although no observations were 
conducted at WaTuni thle"year by the external evaluafor, the 
following dally schedule for Walung was on record at the central 
Department of Education office^ 



Tine 






Grade 7 and 8 Subjects 


8:00- 


8: 


20 


Oral Communication 


8:20- 


9: 


00 


Mtth 


9:00- 


9: 


40 


English Reading 


9:40- 


10: 


00 


Oral English 


10:00- 


10: 


15 


Recess 


10:15- 


10: 


55 


Science 


10:55- 


11: 


15 


Vocational Education 


11:15- 


11: 


30 


Health & Nutrition 


11:30- 


12: 


15 


Lunch 


12 15- 


1 


iOO 


Social Studies 


1:00- 


1 


:30 


English Writing 


1:30- 


2 


:00 


Vernacular Reading 


i: )0- 


2 


:30 


English Spelling 


1:30- 


2 


!30 


Physical Education on Thursday 


1:30- 


2 


:30 


Assembly, Mus'**:, Cleanup on Friday 


2:30- 


3 


:00 


Prep on Monday through Friday 
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